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PREFACE 

The transition from the Second to the Third Reader should 
be simply the turning of a leaf. The child's mind yet finds its 
greatest pleasure in the realm of fancy. It follows that the 
reading matter in the first part of the Third Reader, Uke that 
in the last part of the Second, should furnish fairy and folk tales 
for his imagination to play upon. These will gradually yield 
to stories of real life in which animals, sports, and adventure 
play leading parts. This, the line of the child's natural develop- 
ment and interest, is the plan of the Easy Road to Reading Third 
Reader. In the early part of the book are fairy tales akin to those 
the child has enjoyed in the preceding book, differing only in 
having a gradually extended vocabulary. Following these are 
folk tales of many lands, the connecting link between fancy and 
fact. Afterward are introduced stories of children, of adventure, 
of animals, of games, — all subjects in which the child has a 
native interest, no attempt being made to present reading matter 
which furnishes information only. 

The selections have been largely made from books which the 
child may read for himself. This is purposeful — the object 
being to induce the habit of reading. No more helpful thing 
can be done for the child's intellectual development than this. 
No greater testimonial can be given a reader of this kind than 
the request from a child to a Ubrarian, "I want such and such 
a book. I read part of it in my reader." 

The definitions given in connection with the lessons help to 
clarify words and phrases. An occasional explanatory note serves 
to introduce some selection or make clear some allusion, thus 
minimizing the work of the teacher, who may or may not have 
suitable reference books at hand. . 

The pupil of the third grade is not too old to be strongly 
attracted by beautiful pictures in color. The plan of this book 
involves the use of many illustrations in color. As in the earlier 



books of the Easy Road to Reading series, these illustrations 
are planned to illuminate the reading matter, as well as to embellish 
the book most attractively. It is believed that they will vastly 
increase the pupils' natural interest in the Uvely stories herein 
presented. 

The publishers of this reader desire to extend thanks for 
permission to use certain copyrighted selections and to give 
credit for these selections: To Ginn and Company for "lagoo, 
the Great Story Teller," from Wigwam Stones, by Mary Catherine 
Judd; "Iktomi and the Ducks," from Old Indian Legends, by 
Zitkala-Sa; and "The Wooden Marionette," from Pinocchio, by 
C. CoUodi. To G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York and London, 
for "Christmas Eve," from The Ldghts of Childland, hy Mand 
BalUngton Booth; and the "Boyhood of Siegfried," from Siegfried 
and Beowulf by Zenaide A. Ragozin. To Doubleday, Page & Co. 
for "A Race on Skis," from From Cattle Ranch to College by 
Russell Doubleday. To-Moflfatt, Yard & Co. for "Two Elephant 
Stories," from Wild Animal Celebrities, by Ellen Velvin. To Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley for "A Swarm of Bees," from Wings and 
Fetters, published by Grossett & Dunlap. To the Penn Publish- 
ing Company for "Pieter's Race," from The Boer Boy of the 
Transvaal, by August Niemann. To A. C. McCliu-g & Co. for 
the selection {rom. Bernardo and Laurette by Marguerite Bouvet. 
To Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co. for "The Old Cocked Hat," 
from The Watchfires of '76, by Samuel Adams Drake; and to 
Henry Holcomb Bennett for his poem "The Flag Goes By." 

The selections from the works of Lucy Larcom, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, and Nathaniel Hawthorne are used by permission of 
and by special arrangement with Houghton, MiflBin Company, 
authorized publishers of their works. 



USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

The phonic work as outUned in the Teachers^ Manual for the 
first three books of this series not only serves to make the child 
self-helpful in pronouncing new words but is also preparatory to 
the use of the dictionary in looking up pronunciation. Do not 
use the dictionary for definitions, in this grade. 

As the dictionary is strictly alphabetical in its arrangement, 
the first requisite to its ready use is to know the letters of the 
alphabet in their order. It is not sufficient that the pupil be 
able to recite the alphabet. He may do this and yet not know 
readily whether h comes before or after i, whether w or u or v 
comes first, and the Hke. Much practice should be given on 
this work to make the pupiFs knowledge quickly available. 

This should be followed by requiring the arrangement of many 
lists of words in their alphabetical order as regards their first 
letters only, care being taken to give in each Ust no two words 
beginning with the same letter. It is as much as the pupil can 
do at this stage of his progress to watch the first letter. 

The next step is the ready finding of the groups of words in 
the dictionary found imder each letter; e. gf., the pupils quickly 
open the dictionary to the -B's, to the F's, and so forth. This 
should be practiced sufficiently to eliminate unnecessary thumbing 
of the dictionary and consequent waste of time and energy in 
turning to the first letter of words. 

The succeeding step involves the arranging of words alphabet- 
ically, when the first letter is the same and the second different; 
e.g., fast, feet, fit, form, further. This in turn should be followed 
by the rapid finding of such lists in the dictionary. Competitive 
tests may be arranged with time used as the determining factor 
of success. 

This work should be extended to the third and succeeding 
letters, and practice given, until the pupil becomes alert and 
rapid in finding words in the dictionary. 
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SEVEN AT ONE BLOW 

One summer day a little tailor sat by his window, 
sewing, sewing, sewing. In and out went his needle, 
pullmg the long thread aft^ it. 

He was a queer little man, — thin, short, and bow- 
legged, as old-time tailors often were. His small eyes 
were very bright and his hair was very red. His hair 
stood straight up all over his head, making him look 
quite fierce in spite of his small size. His voice was 
the biggest part of him. It was loud and deep enough 
for a giant. 

As he was sewing, sewing, sewing, a poor woman 
came along the street calling out, "Jam to sell! Good 
jam to sell ! Vay good jam to sell ! " 

The little tailor was glad to hear this, for he liked 
jam and he was hungry. . 
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''Come up here, good woman," he cried. "Come 
up and I will buy some jam. '' 

Up climbed the poor woman — up, up, for the tailor 
lived on the third floor. This was hard work for her, 
as she carried several jars of jam. 

The tailor made her put all the jars in a row before 
him. He looked at every one. He smelled of every 
one. 

Then he said, "I will take a quarter of a pound. 
Weigh it out for me." 

The poor woman did so and went away very angry. 
To climb so far to sell so little was surely enough to 
make anyone angry. 

''Now this jam will make me strong," said the little 
tailor to himself. "But I must put it on some bread. 
I will eat it as soon as I finish this coat. " 

He placed the bread and jam near him and went on 
sewing — stitch, stitch, stitch. 

The smell of the jam brought many flies to it. 

"Who asked you to come and eat?" cried the tailor. 
He drove them away. 

But back they came again, in greater nimabers than 

before. Jam seemed as good to them as to the little 

tailor. 
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Then the tailor made up his mind to settle the 
question as to who should have the jam, he or the flies. 
He seized a duster that lay near. With this he struck 
the flies a mighty blow. 

Then he counted the dead. Seven lay there on their 
backs with their feet turned up. 

"Oh, ho! a brave fellow am I!" said he. "I must 
tell every one in town of this. " 

Then he cut out a belt and some big letters. He 
sewed the letters on the belt, where all might read: 
"seven at a blow!" 

"Why tell this just to this little town?'' he cried. 
" The whole world should know how brave I am. " 

So he set out on his travels into the wide, wide world. 
He took nothing with him except a cheese which was 
old and strong. This he slung over his shoulder in 
a sack. 

Just as he started out he saw a bird caught fast in 
some bushes. He set the bird free from the bushes 
only to put it in the sack with the cheese. Then he 
went merrily on. 

He came to a high hill. As his road lay that way, 

he climbed the hill . There sat a giant. He was looking 

far out over the wide country. He was big enough 
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to eat three little tailors at one meal. But the little 
tailor was not afraid. 

"How are you, good friend?" he cried. "I see you 
are looking out over the big, wide world. That is 
where I am going. Would you like to go along with 
me?" 

"What!" cried the giant. "I go with a poor little 
thing Uke you? Ha! ha!" 

"Yes, that does seem funny," said the little tailor. 
"But read this. " And he showed the belt around his 
waist, hidden by his coat until now. 

"seven at one blow!" read the giant. 

Of course he thought this meant seven men. So 
he began to think a little. 

" I '11 find out whether he is as strong as that soimds, " 
he said to himself. 

He took up a stone and pressed it imtil a few drops 
of water ran out. 

" Do the same, if you are as strong as you pretend, " 
said he. 

" Is that all? " said the little man. " That is nothing 
tx) me." 

Then he took the cheese out of the sack and pressed 

it till the whey ran out. 
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"How is that for a squeeze!" he cried. "I say it 
is better than yours." 

The giant could say nothing, but he thought he 
would give the little man something harder to do. 

So he picked up a stone and threw it with all his 
might. . It was almost lost to sight before it fell. 

"Now, my fine fellow, " said he, "do that if 
you can!" 

"V^y well done!" cried the little tailor. "But 
I can do better. Your stone came down at last, but 
I'll throw something that won't." 

He took the bird out of the sact and threw it up in 

tiie air. Glad to be free, the bird flew out of sight. 
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The giant could not have been very bright, for he 
did not seem to know a bird from a stone. 

"How is that for a throw?" asked the tailor. 

"It is true that you can throw," said the giant. 
"But can you carry as heavy a weight as I can?" 

"Try me and see," was the reply. 

Then the giant said, "Help me carry this tree that 
I have cut down. " 

"Gladly!" said the tailor. "Take the trunk on 
your back and I will carry the rest of the tree." 

The giant did this and the tailor hopped into the 
branches. "This is fine," said the tailor to himself. 
At last the giant was tired and could go no farther. 
"Ho there! I must drop the tree!" he cried. 

The tailor jiunped down and took hold of the 
branches with both hands as if he had carried it all 
the way. 

"Well! Well!" said he. "Here you are, a big 
fellow, and all tired out. And I am as fresh as when 
I started. " Then they went on together. 

As they passed a cherry tree full of fruit the giant 

reached to the very top for the finest cherries. He 

bent the top branch down and told the tailor to take 

hold and help himself. 
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Of course the little man could not hold the top down 
alone. When the giant let go^ it sprang back and took 
the tailor along with it; landing him unhurt on the 
other side. 

"Ho! ho!" cried the giant. "You call yourself 
strong and you can't hold down even a twig!" 

"I had plenty of strength," replied the little tailor. 
"I jumped over the tree because I heard some 
shooting near us. Let me see you do as much." 

The giant gathered all his strength and made a 
mighty jump. But instead of going over the tree, 
he was caught in its branches. 

The little tailor was kind enough not to laugh. 

"You are a fine fellow," said the giant. "Come 
home with me to my cave and rest for the night." 

"Thank you!" said the tailor. "I am not at all 
tired, but every one is glad of a place to sleep when 
night comes." 

When they reached the cave, the little tailor saw 
six giants around a fire in the middle of it. In the 
hand of each was a sheep which had just been roasted. 
All were eating. 

They gave him nothing to eat, but the giant 

showed him a bed in the comer. 
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"Lie down," said he, "and sleep well until 
morning. " 

The bed was so large that the little man could 
hardly find himself in it. So he crept out quietly 
and crawled into a comer. He did not feel very safe 
among seven giants. 

It was twelve o^clock. The giant listened to see 
whether the little tailor was asleep. Then, hearing 
no sound, he took his big cane and struck the tailor's 
bed a mighty blow. It was broken in two. This 
was, he thought, the last that would be heard of the 
little tailor and his "Seven at one blow." 

But the little tailor in the comer was safe. 

At daybreak, all the giants went off to the wood, 
not giving the tailor another thought. 

All at once they met him in the wood, safe and 
sound, and looking very happy. This frightened 
them, and thinking that he could strike them all 
dead, they ran off as fast as ever they could. 

Adapted from "The Brave Little Tailor." 

— Grimm Brothers. 

The further adventures of the brave little tailor will be found 
in Grimm's Fairy TaleSy from which this is taken. 
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WISHING 

Ring-ting' I wish I were a primrose, 

A bright yellow primrose blooming in the springl 

The stooping boughs above me, 

The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the elm-tree for cm* king! 

Nay — stay! I wish I were an elm-tree, 

A great, lofty elm-tree with green leaves gay! 

The winds would set them dancing. 

The Sim and moonshine glance in. 
The birds would house among the boughs. 
And ever sweetly sing. 
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— no! I wish I were a robin, 

A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go; 

Through forest, field, or garden, 

And ask bo leave or pardon. 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To rufSe up our wings! 

Well — tell! Where should I fly to, 

Where go to sleep — in the dark wood or dell? 

Before a day is over. 

Home comes the rover 

For mother's kiss, — sweeter this 

Than any other thing. 

— WiUtam AUingham. 

primrose, a flower found in early spring. Does not belong to 
tiie rose family. — Ic^i tall, — dell, small valley, — rover, one who 
wanders. 



THE MOUSE WHO WAS NOT AFRAID 

In the same house with a great ugly cat lived a 
little mouse and his wife. Every day they had to 
give this cat six httle mice, three for his breakfast 
and three for his dinner. It was lucky for them that 
the cat always went out in the evening. If not, they 
would have had to give him three little mice for his 
supper, too. One, two, three! he swallowed them 
quickly, then wiped his whiskers and lay down to 
sleep. 

It made -the poor mouse and his wife v«y sad to 
^ve the cat six little mice every day. 
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One day they sat down together. 

"Husband," said the little wife, "we cannot go 
on in this way. I cry night and day about our poor 
children that are eaten up. Let us go and talk with 
somebody to see whether we can find some way to 
get out of this trouble." 

" Oh, my dear wife, " said the old mouse, " what can 
we do? Who will help us in our trouble?" 

"I do not know," said his wife, "but let us go and 
talk to our neighbors. There is the dog, who is not 
fond of the cat. There is the old crow on the roof, 
who is said to be very wise. And there is Mrs. Hen, 
who lives in the yard. It may be that some one of 
them can help us. " 

" I am willing to try, " said her husband. 

First they went to . Mrs. Hen. They laid their 
tax)ubles before her and asked her what to do. 



When the hen heard all, she wept with them. 
But when they asked her what they could do, she 
only said, 

*' I am very, very sorry for you, but how you are to 
be helped is more than I know. But I will say one 
thing to you: Be patient. Perhaps time will help 
you. It may be that the cat will fall sick or die.^' 

"And what good would that do us?'' asked the 
old mouse. "If the cat fell sick, he would stay at 
home in the evening, too. Then we should have to 
bring him three more little mice. And if he were to 
die, we should be no better off with his son. '' 

"That is true," said the hen sadly. "I do not see 
what help there is for you. " 

Seeing that they could get no help from the hen, 
the mice went to the dog. 

He was sitting in the sun and snapping at the flies 
around him. The mice laid their trouble before him 
and asked what they should do. 

"Why," said he, "do you have to give that ugly 
cat six mice every day? Six mice! What a ^eedy 
fellow he must be! But why do you do it? It must 
be your own fault. I should like to see that cat come 
to me and ask for six puppies to eat!" 
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"Oh," said the mice, "but you are a dog and we 
are only micel" 

"Yes, that is just it," said the dog. "But, then, 
why are you mice? It's all your own fault. " 



The dog spoke in such a loud voice that it frightened 
the poor mice. They stole away, no wiser than- 
when they came. 

"I fear we shall get no more help from the crow 
than from the hen and the dog," said the husband. 

"We may," said the wife. "We will go and see 
him, for they say he is very wise. " 

Then they climbed up on the. roof to see the crow. 
They laid their trouble before him and asked him 
what to do. 

"My friends," said the crow, "the cat is wise. 
Young mice taste very good for breakfast. " 



These words made the poor mice weep. 

"Don't worry," said the crow. "I will tell you 
what to do. But I camiot do so imtil I am paid." 

"We shall think nothing too much," said the old 
mouse. "We must save our Uttle ones." 

"Very good," said the crow. "You must pay me 
one dozen nice young mice." 

The mice began to weep again. 

"Dear sir," said the mouse, "how can you talk so 
to poor people? We came to aak you how to save the 
little ones. And now you ask for them yourself." 

" I did not ask you to come to me, " said the crow. 
" But I do not give help for nothing. " 

"Wellr then," said the mouse, "let us hear what 
you would do. Then we may know whetha* it is 
worth what you ask for it." 
2.3 



*^Not so fast, my good friend/' said the crow. 
'Tay first, help next. No pay, no help.'' 

The mice talked it over. In the end they said they 
would give the crow three mice for his help. At last 
the crow agreed. 

"You must answer my questions first," said he. 
"Have you always given the cat six little mice every 
day? Think well. Has he always had just six, no 
more and no less?" 

"We can answer that. Last winter he fell into a 
trap and was hurt. He could not move for many 
days. Then we had to give him three more mice for 
supper." 

"Indeed!" said the crow, looking very wise. "Let 
me think. How many nights did the cat stay at 
home?" 

"About a week," said the mouse. 

"Now listen to me," said the crow. "You must 
tell the cat to give back those mice which he had 
for supper during that week." 

"But they are dead and eaten up!" said the mouse. 
"How can he give them back to us?" 

"That is nothing to you," said the crow. "He 

had no right to those three mice for supper every 
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day that week. Tell him he must give them up or 
you will bring him no more for dinner and breakfast. 
Of course you must furnish him the six as usual until 
it is proved that he can't give back the others.'' 

*'How shall we prove it?" asked the poor mouse. 

"The cat's judge is the master of the house," said 
the crow. "You must lay your case before him." 

"We can never win with the master as judge. He 
is fond of the cat and hates us mice. Your help is 
worth nothing to us and we have lost three more mice. " 

And the poor mice went sadly home. 

Then they sat down and wept. 

"Alas!" they cried, "no one can help us,— neither 
the hen, nor the dog, nor the crow. Alas! Alas!" 

They cried so loud that one of thdr children 
woke up. 

"What is the matter?" he asked. "What troubles 
you so?" 

Then they told him all. 

"But tell me, dear father and mother," he then 
asked, ^^why do you have to give up the little ones to 
the cat?" 

"My dear child," said the father, "we must do it 

because the cat mil have it so. " 
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"But why, dear father, have you not refused to 
obey?" 

"My child, you do not understand it." 

"Then tell me so I will understand it, father." 

"My child," said the mother, "we are afraid to 
refuse the cat." 

They talked much longer. Then the little mouse 
said, "Tomorrow morning do not take the cat any 
breakfast. Let me go alone to him." 

The mice did not like this at all, for this was then- 
best-loved child. 

"What could happen to me more than that the cat 
should eat me up?" asked the little mouse. "And 
if he should eat me, that would be no more than has 
happened to my brothers and sisters. Am I better 
than they?" 

Then they let the brave little mouse go. 

He entered the room where the cat was, with light 
steps. The cat, who had been out late the night 
before, was asleep on the mat. 

The little mouse waited for the cat to wake up. 

At last the cat wakened. He stretched his claws 
out and waved his long tail. Then he closed his eyes 
again. 
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The mouse grew tired of waiting. At laat he said, 

"Most high and mighty Lord Cat!" 

The cat thought his breakfast had come. 

The little mouse said again, 

"Most high and mighty Lord Cat!" 

The cat saw only one mouse instead of ihvee. 

"What's this!" he cried. "How is this? Only one 
mouse instead of three. Am I to wait for my break- 
fast?" 

"Yes, indeed, you will have to wait. 'You will wait 
not only today, but every day, for your breakfast 
and your dinner also," said the little mouse. 

The cat pricked up his ears. 
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"What is the lazy thing thinking of?" he said. 
"Come here and let me eat you up." 

But the little mouse slipped back into a little hole 
he had found. 

"I am brother to the mice you have already eaten 
up. And you shall not eat me!" 

The cat was very angry. 

"I will not be eaten up," the little mouse went on. 
"Nor from this time on will my parents bring you any 
breakfast or dinner." 

The cat made a sudden spring. But the mouse was 
safe in his hole. 

"You are giving yourself trouble for nothing, my 
Lord Cat. You will neither catch me nor eat me." 

The cat now said very gently, 

"Only come out, little fellow. I won't do you any 
harm. " 

"No, my Lord Cat," said the mouse. "I am better 
off where I am. " 

"You are stupid," said the cat. "You cannot see 
that what I do is for your good. You do not under- 
stand what is best for you. " 

"No, my Lord Cat," replied the mouse, "we can- 
not see that it is best for us to be eaten. Good-by 
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to you. From now on, look somewhere else for your 
breakfast and dinner. ' ' 

The cat saw that he must try another plan. 

"Bring me three little mice every day," he said, 
"instead of six and I will ask no more." 

" No, my Lord, "said the mouse, " not even one mouse 
will be brought to you. Good-by!" 

The little mouse ran off to his parents. They were 
very happy to see him alive and to hear his story. 

As for the cat, he was very angry. But that did 
him no good. From that time until now, whenever 
a cat has wanted a mouse to eat, he has had to catch 

it iirst. Adapted from a story by 

— Mary Howitt. 

To whom did the mice go for advice? 

What did the first advise? the second? the third? 

Why was the little mouse called brave? 
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FOREIGN CHILDREN 

Little Indian, Sioux, or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

0! don't you wish that you were me? 

You have seen the scarlet trees 
And the lions over seas; 
You have eaten ostrich ^ggs. 
And turned the turtles off their l^s. 

Such a life is very fine, 
But it's not so nice as mine; 
You must often, as you trod. 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 

You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 
You must dwell beyond the foam. 
But I am safe and live at home. 

Little Indian, Sioux, or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

01 don't you wish that you were me? 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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lAGOO, THE GREAT STORY-TELLER 

A FOLK STORY OP THE ALGONQUINS 

The white man laughs mitch. The Indian is wise. 
He can see a joke, but he does not laugh so much as the 
white man. The papoose and the squaw may laugh. 
The brave must not let his face show what he feels. 
It is not wise. 

The white man has stories to tell his children, and 
his children laugh. The Indian tells the stories of 
lagoo to his children. The teepee is shut, for it is 
winter, and you cannot hear the papooses laugh. 

The white man when he tells a story which is not 
true says, "Once on a time." The Indian says, 
"My grandfather told me." The papooses know 
when the story is true. 

An Indian teaches his children to tell the truth; 
his children are wise; they speak the tnith to their 
tribe. 

Lame Buffalo could tell good stories. His children 
were happy, and they laughed often in their father's 
teepee. There was a fire of sticks in the middle of 
the teepee, but the smoke was not bad; it went out 
of the teepee by the top of the poles. 
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Lame Buffalo sat with his wife, White Deer, and 
their children sat around the fire in the teepee. The 
oldest boy asked for a story. 

Lame Buffalo told this story of lagoo: 

"In the days of my grandfather, lagoo used to come 
often to the lodges of our tribe. 

"lagoo was tall. He was straight as a pine that 
stands alone on the hilltop. 

" He was always hungry. He would come to a lodge 
of our tribe, my grandfather said, and would look at 
the duck the squaw was roasting. He would tell her 
no squaw could make such a fire as she could. No one 
could bake in the ashes as she could. When the duck 
was done, the squaw would put it on a stone by lagoo. 
She and her papooses had no duck. They were 
hungry, but lagoo did not go away hungry. 

"The braves were always glad to see lagoo, for 
his stories Were never the same. He saw things no 
other India;n ever saw. He knew more than any other 
Indian ever knew; he said so himself. He never went 
into battle, for he had much to keep him away. Yet 
he wore eagle feathers in his scalp lock. He told 
great stories of battles, but no one ever saw him fight- 
ing. It is not wise to look around in battle. 
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" lagoo told my grandfather this atary of the mosqui- 
toes that lived ,on the marsh. His tribe had their 
teepees by this marsh. 

"lagoo said that he heard one day a great roaring. 
It was like ten bears, but he was the only brave who 
dared go out to see what the roaring was.. He saw 
mosquitoes flying In the tamarack trees in the swamp. 
But he could not tell the trees from the mosquitoes, 
they were both so big. 

"He killed three mosquitoes with his war club. 
He ^ot them first with his arrows. lagoo tore off 
the left wing of one, and he made a sail for his birch- 
bark canoe from that wing. 



"He called to his wife. His wife heard, for his 
voice and his war club drove away the mosquitoes. 
His wife came out to see the battle, but they were 
gone. She tore off the bill of one of the slain mosqui- 
toes and used it to dig with, and she used it twelve 



moons.'' 



"Ugh! It is good,'' said the oldest boy. 

"Another time lagoo was on a trail. The trail was 
a creek with no water. It went through the land 
of the river where the buffaloes feed when it is wet. 

"The trail was wide and full of sand. The dry 
grass was on the side of it. lagoo saw on the sand 
of the trail a new animal. It was far from him, but 
it was large. He could see it. It was long as a wild- 
cat, but it had no hair like the wildcat. It had two 
horns like the buffalo. It had many legs and its eyes 
were like fire. 

"lagoo took his war club with his two hands. He 
walked like a brave in battle. He ran on the trail to 
kill the strange beast. He raised his war club to strike 
it, but it was nothing but a big ant dragging a rabbit 
to its hole in the trail. 

"lagoo sat down in the sand and laughed, while 

the ant pulled the rabbit into the ant-hole. The 
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rabbit was killed by the ant. lagoo said so^ and he 
knew it. The ant killed the rabbit with its horns.'' 

"Ugh! ugh! ugh!'' said the boys around the fire. 

White Deer laughed, and her daughters laughed, 

"Tell another," said the boys. 

"My grandfather said that lagoo told of the willow 
trees. lagoo went to the willow trees to take some of 
the little creeping-cats from them. They are the 
flowers that come when the snow has melted. 

"The willow trees looked small to lagoo. He 
broke off a branch and went to get one on the other 
side of the tree. He made a heavy trail aroxmd the 
tree to mark the bush. The sun was over his head 
when he began to mark the trail. He walked aroxmd 
that one willow bush, and the sun was going down in 
the lake when he was done. It was a long trail. No 
one but lagoo ever saw such a willow bush. " 

White Deer laughed. She had gathered many wil- 
lows for weaving. 

The oldest boy looked at his brothers. They were 
laughing too. He did not laugh, but said "Ugh!" 
like a great chief. 

Lame Buffalo looked at the fire. White Deer put 
on more sticks and blew the fire with her breath. 
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When it began to blaze, 'Lame Buffalo went on with 
more stories of lagoo. 

"My grandfathCT said that lagoo went in the cold 
moon of winter to the South.: He went alone in his 
canoe. His tribe was in the Far North, in the fur 
country. lagoo Uked to fish. His wife could hunt 
for the fur skins, for it.is cold in the Far North. 

"lagoo let his canoe drift like a leaf as be fished. 
It drifted near the shore of the river; then lagoo stepped 
out on the shore. It sank under hb feet. As the water 
came over where he stepped, he saw that he had not 
stepped on land. He had stepped on a thick lily leaf. 

"lagoo jumped back into his canoe. He broke 



the stem of the lily leaf with his fishing spear and put 
the great leaf in his canoe. It covered him and the 
canoe. He dried the leaf and rolled it in a pack. He 
went back to the Far North when he had fished all 
he wanted to, and he gave the leaf to his squaw. 
She was glad. It was like a wide buffalo skin. She 
made dresses for herself and her daughters out of it. 
No other squaws had such fine dresses. '' 

White Deer smiled, and the little girls laughed. 
They knew the pond-lily leaves were small in the lakes; 
they could not be so wide in a river. 

" It is a story for squaws, *' said the oldest boy. 

"We will go to sleep," said Lame Buffalo, his 
father. 

The next night Lame Buffalo told this story of lagoo 
to the boys: 

"A white man gave lagoo a gun, so my grandfather 
said. He could shoot better than any white man. 

"lagoo went himting. It was the time for ducks. 

He went in his canoe, and he hid in the rice by the 

ducks. The ducks flew up and made the sxm dark. 

He lay on his back and shot straight into the flock 

of ducks. A swan fell dead into his canoe. Its head 

was shot off. The ducks fell around his canoe like 
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hail in a hail storm. The water was black with the 
ducks he shot. He piled them up like a great teepee 
on the shore. He shot them all with one gunshot. 

"The shot from his gun fell back into the lake; 
it struck two loons and killed them. The shot fell 
through the loons and killed a muskellunge. This 
is the great fish that lives in the lakes. 

"No one else ever fired such a shot as did lagoo. 
He told this to my grandfather." 

"It is good," said the boys. 

"Tell another," said White Deer. 

"lagoo went hunting in the Hunting Moon. He 
killed a great deer and threw it on his back. It was 
heavy, but he must have food in his teepee. 

"He sat down on a stump to rest. He was very 
still, and he saw the great elks go by him on their 
trail to the Far North. It was like a great tribe going 
north. The trail they made was deep, and they did 
not see nor smell lagoo. 

"The first elk had horns like a great tree. He was 
very big; lagoo wanted him; lagoo ran swifter than all 
the elks. He came to the leader. He shot the leader 
of the elks; he fell like a tree in the forest. lagoo 
lifted the elk to throv/ him over his shoulder. 
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"The elk homs struck the deer horns; lagoo knew 
then that he had carried a big deer all day. lagoo 
was not tired. He himg the deer in a tree and car- 
ried the elk home. No other brave in his taibe had 
ever brought home an elk with such homs. lagoo 
said so to my grandfather." 

Lame BuiFalo stopped. 

ThCTe are more stories of lagoo, the great story- 
teller, but Lame Buffalo did not tell any more. 

From "Wigwam Stories." 
— Mary Caiherine Judd. 

What can you learn of the life of a squaw from this story? 

Of what are e^le feathers in the scalp lock a sign? 

Twebie moons means what? 

What is our name for the creepii^ cats? 

Which is the kuntiTig moon? 

lagoo, I-a-goo, _boaster, story-teller. — teepee, an Indian tent. 
This word is also spelled tepee, papoosp, an Indian child. — lodges 
tents, — squaw, Indian woman. — braves, Indian men. — scalp 
lock, a lock of hair on top and in front of the head, so called 
because it was the part cut off in scalping. — ^loon, a diving bird. 



THE FAIRIES 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 

For fear of little men: 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owPs feather. 

Down along the rocky shore 

Some have made their home; 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow-tide foam. 
Some in the reeds 

Of the black moimtain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 

All night awake. 

By the craggy hillside. 

Through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there. 
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Is any man so daring 

As dig them up in spite, 
He shall feel their sharpest thorns 

In his bed at night. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a^hunting 

For fear of little men: 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all t<^ther; 
Green jacket, red cap. 

And white owl's feather. 

— WiUiam AUtTtgham. 

ntshy, full of ruahes. Rushes are water plants. — wee, small. — 
crispy, brittle, easily broken. — yellow-tide, water colored with 
mud. — reeds, tall, coarse grass. — craggy, rough and rocky. 



WHERE LUCK LIES 

Sir Isaac Newton was once sitting under an apple tree. An 
apple fell on his head. This led him to question why objects 
fall. As a result of his thought he gave to the world the law of 
gravitation which is, that every body attracts every other body 
in proportion to the quantity of matter it contains. The apple 
was attracted toward the earth and the earth toward the apple, 
but as the earth is so much larger and heavier, its movement is 
not enough to be seen. 

All of US know Luck. Some see her year in, year 
out; some only at certain times; some only one single 
day. Yes, there are even people that see Luck only 
once in their lives. But all of us see her some time 
or other. 

Once luck was placed in. an apple. That was for a 
man whose name was Newton. The apple fell. New- 
ton saw it fall and thus found his luck. Ask some 
one to tell you the story. I have another story to 
tell, not about an apple but about a pear. 

Once there was a poor man. He was bom poor. 

He grew up poor and he was poor when he married. 

He turned umbrella handles and rings for a living. 

But he could earn very little money this way. He 

lived, as the saying is, "from hand to mouth." 

"I shall never find my luck," he often said. 
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The red mountain ash-trees grew near his house and 
in his garden. A pear tree was in his garden also, but 
there had never been a pear on it. And yet Luck 
came to him in a pear. 

One night there was a terrible wind storm. Men 
read the next day in the newspapers that the great 
stage-coach was taken from the road and thrown down 
like a lump of dirt. One need not wonder, then, 
that a large branch was broken from the pear tree. 

The poor man took the branch into his workshop. 
Here he turned out of it, just for fun, a big pear. 
Then he made another big pear, then a smaller pear, 
and then many small ones. 

"This tree shall bear pears once at least," he said, 
"even if they are only wooden ones." 

And he gave the pears to the children to play with 
as if they were balls. 

One of the things we need when it rains is an um- 
brella. This family was too poor to have more than 
one. So the whole family used it. 

This umbrella would always turn inside out when 

the wind blew very hard. Two or three times it 

broke. Then the man mended it, for this was his 

trade. 
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But when the button and string broke that held 
tile umbrella together, that was different. One or 
the other would always break just as one was folding 
up the umbrella. 

One day the button broke off. In looking for it 
on the floor, the man found one of the smallest pears 
he had turned. The children had left it on the floor, 
as children often do with their playthings. 



"I can't find the button," said the man, "but I 
can. make this little thing do. " 

Then he bored a hole through it, and pulled a small 
cord through the hole. The little pear took the 
place of the broken button very nicely. It was the 
best thing he had ever had to hold the umbrella to- 
gether. 



. Not long after that the man sent some umbrella 
handles and rings to town to be sold. He sent a few 
small wooden pears he had turned, and asked to have 
them tried. Some of them came across the seas to 
this country. 

Many soon found out that the little pear held the 
imibrella better than any other fastening. At last 
those who sold the umbrellas asked that all of them 
should have the little pears. 

Then there was more than enough to do. Pears 
by the thousand! Wooden pears on all umbrellas! 
Our turner was kept busy in his shop. He turned and 
turned and turned until the whole pear tree had become 
little wooden pears. Best of all, money came in fast. 

"My luck was in that pear tree," said the man. 

Then he had to build a larger workshop. He had 
many boys and girls to help him. All the time he 
was very happy. Who would not be? 

"The old saying is true," he would often say. 
"Luck may lie in a stick!" 

Adapted from a story by 
— Hans Andersen. 

He turned umbrella handles, means he made them by turning 
them on the lathe. To live from hand to mxmth is to use up each 
day all that one has, without saving anything for coming d^ys^ 
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THE BOY WITH THE HOE 

Say how do you hoe your row, young chap? 
Say how do you hoe your row? 

Do you hoe it fair, 

Do you hoe it square, 
Do you hoe it the best you know? 
Do you cut the weeds as you ought to do. 

And leave what's worth while there? 
The harvest you'll gamer depends on you; 

Are you working it on the square? 

Are you killing the noxious weeds, young chap? 
Are you making it straight and clean? 

Are you going straight, 

At a hustling gait? 
Are you scattering all that's mean? 
Do you laugh and sing and whistle shrill. 

And dance a step or two. 
As the row you hoe leads up the hill? 

The harvest is up to you. 

— Selected. 

Put the questions in this poem to yourself as a pupil in the 
school. 

gamefi gather. — noziouSi harmful. — hustling gait, rapidly. — 
noxious weedS|.bad habits. 
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THE NECKLACE OF TRUTH 

I 

There was once a little girl who took pleasure in 
telling what was not true. (It is better that you 
should not know her name.) She seemed to have no 
idea of the truth. 

For a time her parents believed her stories. But 
they saw at last that she was telling them lies and 
they no longer believed her. 

They tried every way they could think of to cure 
their little girl of this bad habit, but she grew worse 
instead of better. At last they made up their minds 
to take her to the great wizard, Merlin. 

Merlin was known all over the world as the greatest 
friend of truth that ever lived. For this reason little 
children who did not tell the truth were taken to him 
to be cured. 

He lived in a beautiful glass house. Every one 
could see right through its walls. Never had he made 
others believe what was not true. He could tell a 
liar three miles away. When this little girl came near 
his house, he had to bum vinegar to keep from being 
sick. 
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The mother began to tell Merlin about her little 
girl. The wizard stopped hCT. 

"I know what is the matter, my good woman," 
said he. "I felt your daughter's coming so much 
tiiat it nearly made me sick. She is one of the greatest 
liars in the world." 

The little girl was so ashamed she knew not where 
to hide her head. Her mother cova-ed her with her 
apron, while her father stood in front of her. They 
wanted their child to be cured, but th^ did not want 
her hurt. 

"Do not be afraid," said the wizard. "I shall not 
harm your little ^1. I am going to make her a beau- 
tiful present. Let her wear it. It will make hra* 
remember to tell the truth." 



He opened a drawer and took out a necklace of 
beautiful stones. He put it on the little girl's neck. 

"Now go, good people," said he, "and be troubled 
no more. Your daughter carries with her a sure guard 
of truth." 

The little girl, much pleased, was hurrying away, 
glad to be let off so easily. But the wizard called 
her back. 

"In a year," he said, looking very stem, "I shall 
come for my necklace. Until that time, do not take 
it off for a single instant. If you dare to do so, harm 
will surely come to you." 

"Oh, I ask nothing better than to wear it always. 
It is so beautiful!" cried the little girl. 

This necklace was the famous Necklace of Truth. 
Any lie told by the wearer would be known at once, 
as you will see. 

II 

The day after the little girl came home, she went 
to school. All the other Uttle girls crowded around 
her, crying out at the sight of the necklace. 

"Where did you get it? Where did it come from?" 
they all cried. 
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"I was sick a long time," said she. "Whai I got 
well, my parents gave me this b^utiful necklace." 

A loud cry arose from all at once. The beautiful 
stones which had shone brightly suddenly became 
dull and were turned to co^:se glass. 

"Well, I have been sick. What are you making 
such a fuss about?" 

At this second lie, the purple stones turned an ugly 
yellow. Then the children cried out again. All 
looked at the necklace. Then the girl looked, too. 
She was afraid and told the truth. 

"I have been to the wizard's," said she. 

Every one knew what this me^it. 

At once the necklace was as beautiful as before. 
All the children laughed loudly. 
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This made the little girl feel that she must say 
s(Hnething to make them think more highly of her. 

"You do wrong to laugh," said she. "The wizard 
treated us well. He sent his carriage to meet us at 
the next town. It was a beautiful carriage with six 
white horses. When we reached his house he came to 
meet us. He led us to the dining-room. There stood 
a table covered with things of which you have never . 
heard even the names. In the first place there was — " 

The children laughed so loud that she stopped. She * 
looked at the necklace. At every word she had said ' 
it had grown longer. It nearly reached the groimd. 

"You are stretching the truth," cried the girls. 

"Well, I own up," she said. "We went on foot 
and stayed only five minutes. " 
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The necklace became as short as it was at first. 

"But the necklace — where did it come from?" 
they asked. 

"He gave it to me without a word" — 

She had not time to finish. The necklace grew 
shorter and shorter until it choked her. 

"You are keeping back part of the truth," shouted 
her schoolmates. 

"He said — that I was — one of the greatest — 
liars — in the world," the little girl stammered. 

At once the necklace became as long as at first. 

"That was why he gave me the necklace, " she went 
on. "He said that it was the guard of truth. I 
have been very foolish to be proud of it." 

"You are very good," said one of her mates. "If 
I were in your place I should send back the necklace. 
Beautiful as it is, it gives too much trouble. Why 
can't you take it off?" 

The little girl was silent. But the stones began to 
dance up and down and make a great clatter. 

"There is something you have not told us," cried 
the girls. 

" I like to wear it. " 

The stones made a greater noise than ever. 
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"There is a reason which you are hiding from us,'' 
said one of the girls. 

"Well, since I can hide nothing, I may as well tell 
you. He told me not to take it off or some great 
harm would come to me. " 

You can see that with this necklace no little girl 
could tell a lie without its being known. When this 
little girl saw what people thought of her when she 
told a lie, it was easy to give up lying. When she 
became used to telling the truth, she was happy. 
Then she needed the necklace no longer. The wizard 
came for it long before the year was out, for he wanted 
it for another child. 

No one can tell what has become of this wonderful 
necklace of truth. Some travelers from far countries 
say that they have seen it on the neck of a savage 
king who did not know how to tell a lie. But people 
are still looking for it. And if I were a little child 
who told lies, I should not feel quite sure that it might 
not some day be found again. 

Translated from the French. 

— Jean Mace. 

What did the Necklace of Truth do when more than the 
truth was told? less? What happened to it when an untruth 
was told? when part of the truth was hidden? 
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WINDY NIGHTS 

Whenever the moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high, 

AU night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 

Late in the night when the fires are out, 

Why does he gallop and gallop about? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud. 

And ships are tossed at sea. 

By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By at the gallop goes he. 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 

By he comes back at the gallop again. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



SINGING 

Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 
The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 
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The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Si)ain; 
The oi:gan with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 



— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



THE MOON 

The moon has a face like the clock in the hall; 
She shines on thieves on the garden wall, 
On streets and fields and harbor qua3rs, 
And birdies asleep in the forks of the trees. 

The squalling cat and the squeaking mouse, 
The howling dog by the door of the house, 
The bat that lies in bed at noon. 
All love to be out by the light of the moon. 

But all of the things that belong to the day 
Cuddle to sleep to be out of her way; 
And flowers and children close their eyes 
Till up in the morning the sun shall arise. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



harbor, a port for ships. — quay, (pronounced kS) wharf for 
loading or unloading ships. — cuddle, to Ue close and snug. 
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BROWNIE AND THE CHERRY-TREE 

The house was like most other houses, and the 
family like most other families. The children also; 
they were sometimes good, sometimes naughty, like 
other children. But on the whole, they deserved 
to have the pleasure of a Brownie to play with 
them. 

The play-place they liked best was the orchard, 
where grew the biggest cherry-tree you ever saw. 
They called the cherry-tree their castle. It rose up 
ten feet from the ground in one thick stem, and then 
branched out in a circle of boughs with a flat place in 
the middle. Two or three children could sit on this 
at once. There they often did sit, turn by turn, or 
one at a time, sometimes with a book, reading. The 
biggest boy made a sort of ladder of rope by which 
they could climb up and down. 

But one day in spring they foimd their ladder cut 

away! The gardener had done it, saying that it hurt 

the tree, which was just coming into blossom. He 

was a rather gruff man with a growling voice. He 

did not mean to be unkind, but he did not like children. 

He said they bothered him. 
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When the children told their mother about the 
ladder^ she agreed with the gardener that the tree 
must not be hurt. It bore the biggest cherries in 
that part of the country. 

"Wait till the cherries are ripe," said she. 

So the little people waited. They watched it 
through its blossoming, till the fruit b^gan to show, 
and tin it grew large and red on every bough. 

At last one morning the mother said, "Children, 
would you like to help gather the cherries today?" 

"Hurrah!" they cried, "and not a day too soon. 
For we saw a flock of starlings in the next field. If we 
don^t clear the tree, they will. " 

"Very well; clear it, then. Only see that you fill 
my basket quite full. What is over you may eat, 
if you like." 

"Thank you, thank you!" and the children were 
eager to be off. But the mother stopped them till 
she could get the gardener and his ladder. 

"For he must climb the tree, not you; and you 
must do just as he tells you. He will stay with you 
all the time and see that you don't come to harm." 

This was quite a cloud on the children's joy, and 
they begged hard to go alone. 
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''Please, may we? We will be so good!" 

The mother shook her head. All the goodness m 
the world would not help them if they tumbled off 
tiie tree or made themselves sick eating oherries. 

''You would not be safe, and I should be so 
unhappy!" she said. 

To make mother unhappy they thought the worst 
thing they could do. So they followed the gardena* 
as he walked on ahead, carrying his ladder on his 
shoulder. He looked very cross, and as if he didn't 
like the children's company at all. 

They were pretty good, on the whole, though they 
chattered a great deal. But the gardener said not 
a word to them all the way to the orchard. When 
they reached it he just told them to keep out of his 
way and not worry hun. 

They promised, sajong among themselves that they 
would not enjoy their cherry gathering at all. But 
children who make the best of things, and try to be 
as good as they can, sometimes have fun that they 
don't expect. 

When the gardener was putting his ladder against 
the trunk of the tree, they suddenly heard the bark- 
ing of a dog, and a very fierce dog, too. First it seemed 
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close beade tiiem, then in the flower garden, tiien in 
the chicken yard. 

The gardener dropped the ladder. 

"It's that Boxerl He has got loose again! He 
will be running after my chickens, and dra^ng his 
broken chain all over my borders. And he is so fierce, 
and so glad to get free. He'll bite anybody who ties 
him up, except me." 

" Hadn't you better go and look after him? " 



The gardener thought it was the oldest boy who 
spoke and turned around angrily. But the little fel- 
low had never opened his lips. 

Then there was heard a still louder bark, and from 
quite another part of the garden. 



** There he is — Tin sure of it! Jumping over my 
plants and breaking my cucumber frames. Just let 
me catch him!" 

Off the gardener ran, very angry indeed, throwing 
the ladder down upon the grass. He forgot all about 
the cherries and the children. 

At once, close by, there was heard a laugh, loud and 
merry, and the brown face of a little old man peeped 
from behind the cherry-tree. 

"How do you do? Boxer was me. Didn't I bark 
well? Now Tm here to play with you.'' 

The children clapped their hands. They knew 
they were going to have some fun if Brownie was there. 
He was the best little playfellow in the world. And 
then, too, they had him all to themselves. Nobody 
ever saw him except the children. 

"Come on!" cried he in his shrill voice, half like an 
old man's, half like a baby's. "Who'll begin to 
gather the cherries? " 

They all looked blank. It was so high up to the 
branches of the tree, and besides, their mother had 
said they were not to climb. And the ladder lay 
flat on the grass — far too heavy for little hands 
to move. 
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"What! you big boys don^t expect a poor little 
fellow like me to lift the ladder all by myself? Try! 
I '11 help you." 

Whether he helped or not, no sooner had they taken 
hold of the ladder than it rose up and fixed itself 
safely against the tree. 

"But we must not climb — mother told us not to," 
said the boys. "Mother said we were to stand on 

the ground and pick up the cherries." 

« 

"Very well. Obey your mother. TU just run 
up the tree myself." 

Before the words were out of his mouth Brownie 
had run up the ladder like a monkey, and was hid 
from sight among the branches. 

The children did not know what to do for a minute. 
Then they saw a merry brown face peeping out from 
the green leaves at the very top of the tree. 

"Biggest fruit always grows highest," cried the 
Brownie. "Stand in a row, all you children. Little 
boys, hold out your caps. Little girls, make a bag 
of your aprons. Open your mouths and shut your 
eyes, and see what the queen will send you." 

They laughed and did as they were told. Then 

they were drowned in a shower of cherries. The 
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cherries fell like hailstones, hitting them on their 
heads, their cheeks, their noses. Their caps and aprons 
were filled, and the cherries rolled and tumbled on 
to the grass, till it was covered thick as leaves with 
the rosy fruit. 

What a scramble they had — these three little boys 
and three Uttle girls! How they laughed and jimiped 
and knocked heads together in picking up the cher- 
ries. Yet they never quarreled. There were such 
heaps it would have been foolish to quarrel over 
them. Besides, if they ever b^gan to quarrel. Brownie 
always ran away. Now he was the merriest of the 
lot. He ran up and down the tree like a cat. He 
helped to pick up the cherries and was veary good 
about filling mother's large basket. 

"We were to eat as many as we liked, only we were 
to fill the basket first," said the oldest girl. 

They all set to at once and filled it to the brim. 

"Now we'll have a dinner party," cried the Brownie. 

Then he sat down like a Turk, crossing his queer 
little legs and sticking his sharp little elbows down 
on his knees. 

"Sit in a ring!" he cried. "Sit in a ring! And 
we'll see who can eat fastest." 
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The children did so. How many cherries they ate 
and how fast they did it is beyond me to tell. I 
only hope that they were not ill the nejct day. 

They ate so much and laughed so much that they 
had quite forgotten the gardener. All of a sudden 
they heard him click the orchard gate angrily. He 
was talking to himself as he walked through. 

"That nasty dog! It wasn't Boxer after all. A 
nice joke! To find him quietly asleep in his kennel 
after having hunted him from one end of the garden 
to the other! Now for the cherries and the children — 
bless us, where are the children? And the cherries? 
Why the tree is as bare as a thorn tree in February. 
The starlings have been at it after all. Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear!'' 

"Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" echoed a voice from behind 
the tree, followed by shouts of laughter. 

Not from the children — they sat quietly in a ring 
with their hands before them. In the center was 
the huge basket of cherries as full as it could hold. 
But the Brownie was nowhere to be seen. 

"You naughty children! Til have you punished!'' 

cried the gardener. He was angry at the laughter, 

for he never laughed himself. But there was nothing 
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wrong. The cherries were picked, and the ladder 
found safe in its place. It was hard to say what had 
been the harm done and who had done it. 

So he went growling back to the house, carrying 
the cherries to ttie mother. She coaxed him into good 
temper again, as she often did-. She told the children 
to be good to him since he was an old man and not 
bad, only cross. 

As for the little folks, she did not mean to punish 
t^em. And as for Brownie, no one could catch him. 
So no one was punished! 

From "The Adventures of a Brownie." 
— Dinah Maria MtUock Craik. 

What shows that these children loved their mother very much? 
How does a Turk sit? 

Brownie should have said, "Boxer was I" if he had wished 
to speak correctly. 

gruff, cross, rough-spoken. — starling, a European bird like our 
blackbird, but with a yellow bill. There are a few in this country, 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, kennel, a dog house. — looked 
blank, looked as if they didn't understand. — borders, the low 
plants around the edges of flower beds. 



GIVING THANKS 

For the hay and the com and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done and the bams that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb. 
For the rose and the Song, and the harvest brought 
home — 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 

For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land. 
For the cunning and strength of the workingman's hand. 
For the good that our artists and poets have taught. 
For the friendship that hope and affection have 
brought — 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 

For the homes that with purest affection are blest. 
For the season of plenty and well-deserved rest, 
For our country extending from sea to sea. 
The land that is known as ^'The Land of the Free'' — 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 

— Selected. 

In* which month does Thanksgiving Day come? On which 
day of the week? 

Select from this poem ten things which we should be most 
thankful for. 

have our fill| have enough. — leggins, also spelled leggings. 
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IKTOMI AND THE DUCKS 

A FOLK STORY OP THE DAKOTA INDIANS 

I 

4 

Iktomi is a spider fairy. He wears brown deerskin 
leggins with long soft fringes on either side. On his 
feet are tiny beaded moccasins. 

His long black hair is pmted in the middle and 
wrapped with red, red bands. Each round braid 
hangs over a small brown ear and falls forward over 
his shoulders. 

He even paints his funny face with red and yellow, 
and draws big black rings around his eyes. He wears 
a deerskin jacket with bright colored beads sewed 
tightly on it. 

Iktomi dresses like a real Dakota brave. In truth 
his paint and deerskins are the best part of him — 
if ever dress is part of man or fairy. 

Iktomi is a tricky fellow. His hands are always 

kept in mischief. He would rather spread a snare 

than to earn the smallest thing with honest hunting, 

Why! he laughs outright with wide-open mouth when 

some simple folk are caught in a trap, sure and fast. 
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Poor Iktomi cannot heliT being a little imp. And 
so long as he is a naughty fairy, he cannot find a single 
friend. No one helps him when he is in trouble. 
No one really loves him. 

Thus Iktomi lives alone in a wigwam upon the plain. 
One day he sat hungry in his teepee. Suddenly he 
rushed out dragging his blanket after him. Quickly 
spreading it on the ground, he tore up dry, tall 
grass with both his hands and tossed it fast into the 
blanket. 

Tying all the four comers together, he threw the 
light bimdle of grass over his shoulder. 

'taking a slender willow stick with his free left 
hand, he started off with a hop and a leap. From 
side to side bounced the bundle on his back, as he ran 
light-footed over the rough ground. 

Soon he came to the edge of the great level land. 
On the hilltop he paused for breath. With a thin 
hand shading his eyes from the western sun, he peered 
far away into the lowlands. 

"Ah ha!" he grunted, pleased with what he saw. 

A group of wild ducks were dancing and eating in 
the marshes. With wings spread out, tip to tip, 
they moved up and down in a large circle. Within 
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-tiie ling, around a small drum, sat the chosen singers, 
nodding their heads and blinking their ey^. 

They sang together a merry dance song, and beat 
a lively tattoo on the drum. 

Following a winding footpath near by, came the 
bent figore of a Dakota brave. He bore on his back 
a very large bundle. With a willow cane he propped 
himself up,'as he staggered along beneath the heavy 
load. 

"Ho! who is there?" called out a curious old duck, 
still bobbing up and down in the dance. 

The drummers stretched their necks until they 
could not sing, to look at the stranger passing by. 



"Ho, Iktomi! Old fellow, pray tell us what you 
carry in your blanket. Do not hurry off! Stop! 
halt!'' said one of the singers. 

''Stop! stay! Show us what is in your blanket!" 
cried out other voices. 

''My friends, I must not spoil your dance. Oh, 
you would not care to see if you only knew what is 
in my blanket. Sing on! Dance on! I must not 
show you what I carry on my back," answered Iktomi. 

This reply broke up the ring. Now all the ducks 
crowded about Iktomi. 

"We must see what you carry! We must know 
what is in your blanket!" they shouted in both his 
ears. 

But tricky Iktomi answered, "My friends, 'tis only 
a pack of songs I carry in my blanket. " 

" Oh, then let us hear them ! " cried the curious ducks. 

At last Iktomi said he would sing his songs. 

With joy all the ducks flapped their wings and cried 
together, "Hoye! hoye!" 

Iktomi, with great care, laid down his bundle on 
the ground. 

"I will build first a round straw house, for I never 

sing my songs in the open air," said he. 
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Quickly he bent green willow sticks, planting both 
ends of each stick in the ground. These he covered 
thick with reeds and grasses. Soon the hut was 
ready. 

One by one the fat ducks waddled in through a small 
opening. Beside the door Iktomi stood smiling, as 
the ducks strutted into the hut. 

In a strange low voice Iktomi bogan his queer old 
tunes. All the ducks sat round-eyed in a circle about 
the singer. It was dim in that hut, for Iktomi had 
covered up the small opening. 

All of a sudden his song burst into full voice. As 
the startled ducks sat on the ground Iktomi changed 
his tune into a sad strain. These were the words 
he sang: 

"With eyes closed you must dance. He who dares 
to open his eyes, forever red eyes shall have.'' 

Up rose the circle of seated ducks and holding their 
wings close to their sides began to dance to Iktomi's 
song and drum. 

With eyes closed they danced. Iktomi stopped 
beating his drum. He began to sing louder and faster. 
He seemed to be moving about in the center of the 
ring. No duck dared blink a wink. Each one shut 
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his eyes very tight and danced even harder. Up 
and down! They hopped round and round in that 
bUnd dance. It was a hard dance for the curious 
ducks. 

At last one of the ducks could close his eyes no 
longer. He peeped the least tiny bit at Iktomi in 
the center of the circle. 

"Oh! oh!" squawked he in terror. "Run! fly! 
Iktomi is twisting your heads and breaking your necks! 
Run out and fly! fly!" 

Then the ducks opened their eyes. There beside 
Iktomi's bundle of songs lay half their crowd, flat 
on their backs. Out they flew through the opening 
the flrst one had made as he rushed forth. 

But as they soared high into the blue sky they 
cried to one another, "Oh! your eyes are red — red!" 

"And yours are red — red!" 

For the words of the sad strain had come true. 

"Ah ha!" laughed Iktomi, untying the four corners 
of his blanket. "I shall sit no more hungry in my 
teepee." 

Home he walked with nice fat ducks in his blanket. 
He left the little grass hut for the rains and winds to 
pull down. 
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* II 

Haying reached his own tepee, Iktomi kindled a 
large fire out of doors. He planted sharp sticks 
around the leaping flames. On each stake he fastened 
a duck to roast. A few he buried under the ashes 
to bake. 

He brought from within his teepee some huge sea 
shells. These were his dishes. Placing one under 
each roasting duck he said, "The sweet fat will taste 
good with the hard-cooked breasts." 

Heaping more willows upon the fire, Iktomi sat down . 
on the ground. A long chin between his knees pointed . 
toward the red flames, while his eyes were on the brown- 
ing ducks. 
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Just above his ankles he clasped and . unclasped 
his long, bony fingers. 

The brisk wind which stirred the fire also played 
with the old tree beside his wigwam. 

From side to side the tree was swaying and crying 
in an old man's voice, '^Help! TU break! Til fall!'' 

Iktomi heard, but did not once take his eyes from 
the ducks. Still the old tree man called for help. 

"Ha! What sound is it that makes my ear ache?" 
cried Iktomi, holding a hand on his ear. 

He rose and looked around^ The squeaking came 
from the tree. Then he began to climb the tree to 
find the sound. He placed his foot right on a cracked 
limb without seeing it. 

Just then a wind came rushing by and pressed the 
broken edges together. There, in a strong wooden 
hand, Iktomi's foot was caught. 

"Oh! my foot is crushed!" he howled like a coward. 
In vain he pulled and pulled to free himself. 

Then he saw a pack of gray wolves roaming over 
the lands. Waving his hands toward them, he called, 

"Ho! Gray wolves! Don't you come here! I'm 
caught fast in the tree so that my duck feast is getting 
cold. Don't come to eat up my meal." 
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The leader of the pack upon hearing Iktomi's words 
turned to his comrades and said: 

^^Ah! hear the foolish fellow! He says he has a 
duck feast to be eaten! Let us hurry there for our 
share!" 

Away bounded the wolves for Iktomi's teepee. 

From the tree Iktomi watched the wolves eat up 
his nice fat ducks. His foot pained him more and 
more. He heard them crack the small round bones 
with their strong long teeth. Now pains shot up from 
his foot through his whole body. 

'^Hin-hin-hin!'' sobbed Iktomi. 

Real tears washed brown streaks across his red- 
painted cheeks. 

Smacking their lips, the wolves began to leave the 
place, when Iktomi cried out, like a pouting child, 

"At least I hope you have left my baking under the 
ashes!" 

'^Ho! po!" shouted the wolves. "He says more 
ducks are to be found under the ashes! Come! Let 
us have our fill this once!" 

Running back to the dead fire, they pawed out the 

ducks with such haste that a cloud of ashes rose like 

gray smoke over them. 
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"Hin-hin-hin!" sobbed Iktomi, when the wolves 
had scampered off. 

All too late the breeze returned and, passing by, 
pulled apart the broken edges of the tree. Iktomi 
was free. But alas! he had no duck feast. 

From "Old Indian Legends." 

— ZitkaiarSa. 

How did Iktomi build the house to trap the ducks? 
How did he cook the ducks? 



SWEET AND LOW 

Sweet and low, sweet and low. 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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SIR ROBIN 

Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it! Doesn't he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest 
And washes his pretly red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his himgry little robins to eat? 
■'Ha! ha! ha!" hear the merry bird laugh, 
"That isn't the best of my story by half." 
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Gentleman Robin; he walks up and down. 

Dressed in orange and tawny and black and brown. 

Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm, 

Ke can always stop to pick up a worm. 

With a twist of his head, and a strut and a hop, 

To his Robin-wife in the peach tree top, 

Chirping her heart out, he calls, "My dear. 

You don't earn your living! Come here! Come here! 

Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 

But what would it be if we'd nothing to eat?" 

Robin, Sh- Robin, gay, red-vested knight. 
Now you have come to us, summer's in sight. 
You never dream of. the wonders you bring — 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing; 
How all the beautiful By-and-By 
Around you and after you seems to fly! 
Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 
Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
"Aye! Ha! ha! ha!" whistles Robin. "My dear. 
Let us take all our own choice of good cheer!" 

— Lucy Larcom, 

rollickingi gay; happy. — tawny, yellowish-brown. — visions, 
things imagined. — morsel, a small portion. — knight, one who 
does brave deeds. 
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THE TOAD'S JEWEL 

Down in a deep well, where the sun could never see 
its face in the water, lived a family of toads. Water 
was brought up out of this well with a long rope and 
a bucket. 

The green frogs, who came long before the toads, 
also lived here and swam about in the water. They 
called the wet stones dry land. 

Mrs. Frog had once traveled into the upper world. 
By some chance she was in the bucket and she went 
up with it. But the light hurt her eyes. She slipped 
out of the bucket and fell splash! into the well again. 
For three days she had a bad backache. 



"But I can tell you one thing," she said to the 
other frogs and the toads. "This well is not the 
whole world." 

Mrs. Toad could have told th6m this and one or two 
things more, but she never answered when they asked 
her anything. 

"Nasty, ugly, and fat she is!" said the young Green 
, Frogs. "Her children are getting just like her." 

"Maybe so!" said Mrs. Toad, when she heard them. 
"But one of my children has a jewel in its head, or 

else I have it myself." 

I 

The green frogs listened and stared. They did not 
care to hear any more of such talk, so they went to 
the bottom. But the young toads were very proud 
indeed. 

Each one thought he had the jewel, so each one 
kept his head quite still. They were not quite sure 
what a jewel was, though, so at last they asked their 
mother. 

"It is something so grand and precious," said Mrs. 
Toad, "that I cannot tell you how it looks. It is 
something that one wears to please himself and that 
others envy him. But don't ask questions, for I 
sha'n't answer them." 
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"Well," said the smallest Toad, "I know I haven't 
the jewel. I am too ugly. How could I have any- 
thing so grand? Besides, it would not please me if 
it caused envy in others. No; all I want is to get up 
out of this well and have one peep at the world out- 
side. That would be grand!" 

"Better stay where you are," said Mrs. Toad. 
"Here you are at home, and you know what it is like. 
Keep away from the bucket or it may smash you. 
And even if you get into the bucket all right, you may 
fall out again. It is not every one who can fall as 
luckily as Mrs. Frog did. It's a wonder her legs 
are safe and sound." 

But the ugly young Toad did so want to go up the 
side of the well. It felt quite a longing for the green 
things up yonder. 

The bucket was going up the next morning, full of 
water, and happened to stop by the stone the young 
Toad sat on. The young Toad trembled a little, 
then hopped in and was carried to the top of the 
well. 

"What an ugly looking thing!" said the man who 
drew the water. "It is the very ugliest I have ever 



seen." 
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He threw the Toad on the ground and kicked at it 
with his wooden shoe, but just missed it, and it hopped 
into some tall weeds near by. 

The sun shone on the leaves; one could see through 
them. 

"It is much prettier here than down in the deep 
well," said the little Toad. "I should be willing to 
stay here all my life." 

It lay there one hoiu*, then two hoxuB. 

"Now I wonder what there is outside. As I have 
gone so far, I may as well go farther." 

And it hopped as fast as it could until it came to 
the road. The sun shone on it and the dust whitened 
it as it marched across the road. 



"This is something like dry land," said the Toad. 
"I am getting too much of a good thing/' 

Then it came to a ditch. Flowers grew by its side. 
And yonder flew a butterfly. 

The Toad thought it was a flower that had broken 
loose in order to go out and see the world. It thought 
the butterfly was swimming in the air. 

''If I could only get along like that!" said the Toad. 
''That would be glorious!" 

It stayed eight days and eight nights by the ditch, 
and felt no need of food. 

The ninth day it thought, "I must go farther. 
Forward!" 

But was there anything more beautiful to be found? 
Perhaps it could flnd . a little toad or some green 
frogs. There had been a soimd in the wind last night 
as if there might be some near by. 

" It is a fine thing to live! It is fine to come up out 
of the well. It is fine to lie in the weeds. It is fine 
to creep along a dusty road. It is fine to rest in a 
wet ditch. But forward! Let us find some frogs or 
a little toad. One cannot do without them after 
all." 

So it set out again on its travels. 
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It came to a field in which was a large pond with 
rushes around it. It took a look inside. There it 
saw some frogs. 

"It is too wet for you here, isn^t it?'' said the 
Frogs. ' ' But you are quite welcome. ' ' 

They asked the little Toad to the concert in the 
evening — a family concert. We have all heard that 
sort of thing. There was a supper — only water, 
but that was free to all — the whole pond if they 
wished. 

"Now I shall travel farther," said the Toad. 

You see, it always wanted something better. 

It saw the stars tvdnkle, large and clear. It saw 
the new moon shine. It saw the sun rise higher and 
higher. 

"This still seems like a well, a larger well. I must 
get higher up ! " 

When the moon was large and round, the little 
Toad thought, 

"I wonder if this is the bucket which is being let 
down and which I must hop into if I want to get 
higher up? Or is the sim the great bucket? How 
large it is and how it shines! It could hold all of us. 
I must watch for a chance. Oh, how bright it is in 
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my head! I do not believe that the jewel can shine 
brighter. The jewel! It is not mine and I shall 
not cry for it. I feel that I am on the right path, 
and yet I am afraid. It is a hard step to take, but 
it must be taken. Forward!" 

The Toad hopped along as well as it could until 
it came to the main road where men lived. Here it 
saw flower gardens and a cabbage garden. It stopped 
to rest in the cabbage garden^ 

"How many queer beings there are about which I 
know nothing! How great is the world! But I 
must keep looking about and not sit in one comer 
always. How green it is in this garden! How pretty 
it is here!" 

"Well do I know that," said the Caterpillar who sat 
on a leaf. "I have the largest leaf: it covers half 
the world. But as for the rest of the world, I can 
do without it." 

"Cluck! Cluck!" said somebody, and hens came 
tripping into the cabbage garden.. The first hen could 
see far. She saw the Caterpillar on the curly leaf 
and pecked it. 

The Caterpillar fell to the ground, where it twisted 
and turned. The Hen looked first with one eye and 
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then with the other. She coiild not understand where 
all this twisting would end. 

"It does not do this of its own will/' thought the 
Hen. She lifted her head to give it a peck. The 
Toad was so frightened that it bumped against the Hen. 

"Well! Well!" said the Hen. "So it has friends, 
has it? In that case, I sha'n't trouble myself further. 
It is only a little green mouthful anyway." 

Away she went with the other hens. 

"I got away from her," said the Caterpillar. "I 
am glad I saved myself. But the hardest thing is to 
get back upon my cabbage leaf. Where can it be?" 

The little Toad came forward and said, 

" I am glad I am so ugly, for that was what fright- 
ened away the Hen." 



^'What do you mean?" ask^ the Caterpillar. 
''I saved myself, I tell you. You are very ugly to 
look at, that is true. May I be allowed to go back 
to my leaf? Now I sriiell cabbage. Now I am near 
my leaf. There is no place quite so nice as your 
own home, but I must go higher up to get there." 

"Yes, higher up!" said the little Toad. ''Always 
higher up! The Caterpillar feels just as I feel. But 
it is cross today. That comes from being frightened. 
We all wish to go higher." 

It looked up as high as it could. Upon the farmer's 
roof sat Mr. Stork in his nest. He and Mrs. Stork 
were chattering. 

"How high they live!" said the Toad. "I am 
sorry that I can't get up there." 

"Men are such vain things," said Mr. Stork to Mrs. 
Stork. "They chatter, chatter, chatter, and yet 
they cannot understand each other. If they go a 
day's journey from home, they find men speaking a 
different language. But with us it is the same lan- 
guage the world over. And as for flying, they can't 
manage it at all. The world can get along very well 
without men. We can do without them. All we 
want is frogs and worms." 
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"That was a grand speech," thought the Toad. 
" What a great person he is, and how high he is — higher 
than I have ever seen anyone before. And how well 
he can swim," it cried, as the Stork flew through 
the air. 

And Mother Stork talked in the nest. She told of 
faraway lands where the mud was fine. It sounded 
charming to the ears of the little Toad. 

"I must go there," it said. "I wish the Stork 
would help me. One of the young ones might take 
me. But I am sure I shall get there some way, for 
I am so lucky. All the happiness I have is better 
than having a jewel in one's head." 

But the little Toad had it — the true jewel, which 
is a longing to go upward, ever higher. This was 
the jewel, and it shone within the Toad. 

At that very instant along came the Stork. He 
had seen the Toad in the grass. He swooped down 
and took hold of the little fellow. The bill pinched. 
The wind whistled. It was not very pleasant for the 
Toad, but it was going higher, of that the Toad was 
sure. 

That was why its eyes shone as if a spark flew out 
of them. 
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"Quack — ackl" 

The body was dead, the Toad was killed. But 
the spark out of its eyes — What became of that? 

The sunbeam took it. The sunbeam bore away 
the jewel from the head of the Toad. Where? 

Ask the poet. He will tell it to you as a fairy tale. 
The Caterpillar is in the story. The Stork family 
is in it. The Storks will fly over mountains and seas 
to faraway lands, and yet find the shortest way back 
£^n to the same roof. The Caterpillar will become 
a beautiful butterfly. Yes, it is all much like a fairy 
tsJe, yet it is true. 

But where is the jewel in the Toad's head? Look 
for it in the sun if you can. 

Adapted from "The Toad." 
— Hons Ajideraen. 

There was an old behef that every toad carried a jewel in its 
head. This may have come from the httle piece of shining carti- 
lage at the base of the skull. 

The author tells what the true jewel is. Learn it. 




ORIGIN OF THE BIRDS 

Long years ago, the Red Men say, 
God touched this earth of ours 

And m each spot a tree sprang up 
And bore its leaves and flowers. 

When autumn came, the rich, green leaves 
Were changed to red and gold. 

And soon they fluttCTed to the earth 
All brilliant, we are told. 

The Father, loath to see them die, 

Changed each into a bird, 
And songs of sweetest melody 

From all the trees were heard. 



From red-brown oaks the robins came, 

The yellow willow fair 
Became the little yellow birds, 

Fast darting through the air. 

Each cardinal that flew about 

Had been a maple red 
And larks and sparrows, here and there, 

Sprang from the brown leaves dead. 

And so the birds have come to be. 

And in the trees they dwell. 
And there they sweetly sing to show 

They love the igreat trees well. 

— Sophie Wyckoff Bretoer. 

What leaves were changed into robins? 

What did the leaves of the yellow willow become? 

What leaf was changed into a cardinal? 

What did the brown leaves become? 



FORTUNIO 
I 

There was once a king who had great power. But 
his neighbor, anoth^ king, had greater power. In 
their last battle, this neighbor king gained the victory, 
and took from the king all his treasures. 

The king thought long and hard on how he could 
get back his treasures. He called together the small 
army that was left. He then sent out word to all his 
people that every noble in the land must come to him 
in person to help him. If any one failed to come, 
he must pay a large sum of money. 



Par to one side of the country lived a noble eighty 
years old. He had once been rich, but was now poor. 
Three daughters lived with him. 

When the old man heard what the king had asked, 
he called his daughters to him. 

"I know not what to do," said he. "I am too old 
to serve in the king's army, and to pay the tax will 
take all we have." 

'^ Do not worry, father," said his daughters. " Some- 
thing can surely be done. We will think of a way 
to save you and ourselves." 

"I am young and strong," said the oldest. "We 
are used to work. Why should I not dress myself as 
a soldier and offer myself to the king? " 

The old man at last gave his consent. As soon as 

« 

the daughter could get ready, she set out on a fine 
horse. She had not gone far before she noticed an 
old woman who was in tears and trying to draw one 
of her sheep out of a ditch into which it had fallen. 

"What are you doing, good woman?" asked the 
young soldier. 

"I am trying to save my sheep which is almost 

drowned. I am too weak to get it out." 

"That is too bad," said the soldier, and rode away. 
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"Aha!'' cried the old woman. "You are no soldier, 
but a young lady!" 

The young woman was much surprised at being 
foimd out. 

"If this is the case/' said she, "I had better return 
at once. I can do no good, if one look is enough to 
show every one that I am not a man." 

So she returned to her father and sisters. 

The second daughter then said, 

"It would not have been thus if I had gone instead 
of you. I am both taller and stronger than you. I 
am sure I shall succeed." 

The old man, after many words, let his second 
daughter go. But she met the same old woman with 
her sheep in the ditch, and the same thing happened 
to her. She, too, was known at once. So she returned 
home. 

Then the youngest daughter begged her father to 
let her try. At last he let her go. But he had no 
money to fit her out in fine clothes. He had spent 
it all on the other two. He could give her only an 
old cart horse and shabby clothes. 

She saw the same old woman with her sheep in 
the ditch. 
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"What are you doing, my good woman?" asked she. 
" Can I be of any help to you? " 

And the soldier jumped off the horse and pulled the 
sheep out of the ditch. 

Upon this the old woman said, 

"Kind stranger, you shall find me grateful for the 
good deed you have done for me. I am a fairy and 
know well enough who you are. I will be your friend." 

She touched the ground with her wand. The most 
beautiful horse in the world stood before them. He 
seemed to be asking the young soldier to get on his 
back. 
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"The beauty of this horse is great," said the fkiry. 
"But he has more than beauty. He eats only once a 
week. He knows the things that have been, the things 
that are, and the things that will be. If you wish 
at any time to know what is best to do, you have 
only to ask him. Look upon him as your best friend. 
If you need money or clothes or jewels, you must 
stamp with your foot upon the ground. At once a 
trunk with all you want will be before you." 

"You should have a new name," tiie fairy went on, 
"The best, it seems to me, is Fortunio, since you 
have the good fortune to be my friend." 



So Fortunio it was. He thanked the fairy for her 
kindness. Then he stamped his foot for beautiful 
clothes. At once they were before him. Putting 
them on, he rode on his way to the palace of the king. 

At the end of the first day, he thought he ought to 
send money to his father and jewels to his sisters. 
He shut himself in his room and stamped loudly with 
his foot. A trunk stood before him. But it was 
locked and there was no key. Fortunio did not 
know what to do. Suddenly he thought of what 
the fairy had told him about asking his horse, which 
he had named Comrade. So he went out to the 
stable. 

"Comrade,'' said he, "where can I find the key of 
the trunk filled with money and jewels? " 

"In my ear," said Comrade. 

Fortunio looked in his ear, and there was the key 
tied with a green ribbon. He then opened the trunk 
and sent the money and jewels home. 

The next morning he set dut on Comrade. They 
had not gone far when they saw a man cutting down 
trees. Comrade stopped. 

"You had better take this man with you, master," 

said the horse. "His name is Strongback. The 
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fairy has given him the power to carry any weight 
he wishes." 

Fortunio found the man willing to go. 

When they had gone a little farther, they saw a 
man tying his legs together. Comrade again stopped. 

"You cannot do better, master, than to hire this 
man also,'' he said. "He has the gift of running ten 
times faster than any deer. It is for this reason that 
he is now tying his legs so that he may not run so fast 
as to leave all the game he is hunting behind him. His 
name is Lightfoot.'' 

Fortunio foimd Lightfoot also willing to go with 
him. 

On the next day they foimd a man who was tying 
a bandage over his eyes. 

"He, too,'' said Comrade, "has a gift, for he can 
see a thousand miles. He is tying on the bandage 
so that he may not see so far. He fears that he will 
kill so many at a time as to leave none for the next 
day. He will be worth much to us. His name is 
Marksman." 

Fortunio also hired this man to go with them. 

As they went on they found a man lying on his side 

with his ear to the ground. 
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"Has he, too, a gift?" asked Fortunio. "Will he 
be of any use to us?" 

"He surely will," said Comrade. "His name is 
Fine-ear. He can hear better than any one ever heard 
before. He is now listening to hear if some plants 
he is in need of are now coming up from the earth." 

Fortunio thought this gift more curious than the 
rest. So he hired Fine-ear also to go with them. 

On the last day they met another man. 

"This man also," said Conu^de, "has a wonderful 
gift. With a single breath he can make the largest 
windmill work." 

"Shall I hire him, too?" asked Fortunio. 

"You will be glad if you do," said Comrade. 

So this man. Bluster by name, was also hired. 

When they came near the city, they saw two men 
sitting on the ground. 

"You are indeed lucky, master," said Comrade. 
"Had we been one minute later we should have missed 
them. These men also have gifts. The one nearest 
us is called Gormand. He can eat a thousand loaves 
at one mouthful. The other drinks up whole rivers 
without once stopping to breathe. His name is Tip- 
pler. Hire both of them. You will need them." 
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Fortunio did so. Thai he went on to the kmg's 
palace with Strongback, Lightfoot, Mark^nan, Fine- 
ear, Bluster, Gormand, and Tippler following. For- 
tunio had stamped his foot and before hun were rich 
clotiies for all of them. 



The king was glad to see the young noble and gave 
him and all his following the finest rooms in the palace. 
There they were to wait until the army was ready. 
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II 

The king's young sister was living with him. She 
thought Fortunio a very handsome noble. She tried 
to please him in many wayS; but he was cold to her. 
This made her very angry. 

One day the king said to her, 

"You know what a great trouble has come to my 
coimtry. A great dragon has eaten many of my 
people and many flocks of sheep." 

His sister thought she now knew a way to get even 
with the young soldier. 

"Brother," she said to the king, "here is the brave 
Fortunio who would be glad to kill this dragon and thus 
repay you for your kindness." 

Fortunio could say nothing against this, of course, 
or they would think him a coward. 

He left the room at once and went to Comrade to 
ask whether he should go. 

"Yes, you should go, as the king asks," said 
Comrade, "^ake with you the seven men you have 
hh-ed." 

So Fortunio said good-by the next morning and set 
out with his seven helpers. 
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They had not gone far when they heard the cries of 
some people the dragon was eating. 

"What shall I do, Conarade?" asked Fortunio. 

''Let Fine-ear find out just where the dragon is/' 
answered Comrade. 

Fine-ear put his ear to the ground. 

"He is seven leagues off," said Fine-ear. 

"Then," said Comrade, "let Tippler drink up all 
the rivers on our way. Let Strongback carry along 
enough wine to fill them. Then place some birds 
along their banks." 

Fortunio then went into a house near by to watch. 
In a short time the dragon came in sight. He smelled 
the birds, then began to eat eagerly. Finding himself 
thirsty, he began to drink. In a short time he was 
drunk. He threw himself on the ground and fell fast 
asleep. 

"Now is your time, master," said Comrade. 

Fortunio drew near the dragon and cut off his head 
with a single blow. 

"Take him up and carry him to the palace," said 
he to Strongback. 
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Ill 

The king was glad to see Fortunio back, for he had 
become very fond of the young noble. His sister 
pretended that she^ too^ was glad. 

"It will not be long," she thought, "before I find a 
better way to get even with him." 

One day not long aft^ that she found the king 
very sad. 

"Why are you so sad, brother?" she asked. 

"Alas!" said he, "how can I help it? I haven't 
money enough left to raise an army to get back my 
treasures." 

"Why not send Fortunio?" asked she. "He who 
could kill the dragon can surely make the wicked king 
give back your treasures." 

Fortunio could see why she wanted him to go, but 
he said nothing. He went to ask Comrade what to do. 

"I fear that I shall fail in this, good Comrade," 
said he. 

"Do not fear, master," said Comrade. "Get new 
and rich clothes for each of your seven men and put 
each one on a handsome horse. Then we will set 
out at once." 
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Fortunio did as he was told. Soon they reached 
the city of the neighbor king. Fortunio asked to see* 
the king. 

"Give back the treasures which you took from my 

m 

king," he said. "I demand them." 

The kmg smiled. 

"Your demand is absurd," he said. "But I will 
do as you say if you can find me a man who will eat 
for his breakfast all the bread that has been made 
for the people of my city." 

"I agree," said Fortunio, and sent for Gormand. 

"Are you quite sure, Gormand," he asked, "that 
you can do what the king asks?" 

"Have no fear, good master," answered Gormand. 
"You will see that they will be sorry sooner than I 
shall." 

All the king's family and friends came to see the 
sight. Fortunio came forward with Gormand by his 
side. Seeing the six great mountains of loaves that 
almost reached the skies, he began to fear. But 
Gormand in less than a minute had eaten all. 

Great was the wonder of the people. Then they 
all fell to crying, "We shall have no bread to give 
our children for many days." 
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But the king was even more surprised. He thought 
a minute, then he said to Fortunio, 

/' You cannot think that I shall give you the treasures 
just because you have a servant who is a great eater. 
But I will give you another chance. Find me a man 
who will drink up all the rivers and lakes and all the 
wines in the cellars of my people, and I will give you 
what you ask." 

Fortunio thought the king not true to his word, 
but he called Tippler. This man had no trouble in 
doing what the king had asked. He easily drank all 
that they told him to drink. 

The king now looked very sober. 

"This is wonderful," he said to Fortunio, "but not 
enough for all that you demand. If you want the 
treasures, you must find some one who is as swift 
in running as my daughter." 

Fortunio did not like this very well, but he could 
not help himself. So he sent for Lightfoot and told 
him to get ready for a race with one who had never 
yet been beaten. 

The king's daughter came dressed for the race. 
She called for a drink that she always took when she 
was going to run. 
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^'It would be only right," said Lightfoot, "that I, 
too, should have some of that drink." 

"All right," said the king's daughter. "I will give 
you some." 

Turning, she changed the bottles and then gave 
him something that would put him to sleep. 

She set off at full speed. Instead of doing the same, 
Lightfoot threw himself on the ground and fell fast 
asleep. 

The race was many miles. The king's daughter 
had gone more than half way, when Fortunio seeing 
her coming and Lightfoot not in sight, cried out, 
"Comrade, I am ruined! I see nothing of Lightfoot." 

"Master," said Comrade, "Fine-ear shall tell you 
in a moment how far off he is." 

Fine-ear listened. 

"Lightfoot is snoring at the place of starting," 
he said. 

Then Comrade said to Marksman, 

"Shoot an arrow into his ear." 

He did so and Lightfoot started up. Seeing the 
king's daughter near the end of the race, he set off so 
fast that he seemed carried by the winds. He reached 
the end first and won the race. 
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The king was in great anger. Then he remembered 
how he had made a fairy angry once. 

"This is to punish me," he thought. "It is of no 
use for me to try anything else." Then he said to 
Fortunio, "Take away as much of the treasure as 
one of your men can carry on his back." 

Fortunio asked for nothing better. He took Strong- 
back into the store room. 

"Load yourself with as much as you can carry," 
said he. 

Strongback loaded up first one ) thing and then 
another, until all in the room was on his back. They 
hastened with these to the king who had lost them. 

Great was the joy of the king when he saw his 
treasures again. 

Fortunio told the king who she was and that she 
had done all this to save her father and sisters. The 
king was so grateful that he made her his queen. 

The first care of the new queen was to build a beau- 
tiful stable for Comrade. Every day she went to 
see him. She asked him what to do at all times and 
the king never lost another battle. 

— Adapted from an old tale. 

gormand (or gourmand), one who eats greedily. 
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WINTER 

A BONG TO BE SUNG BEHIND THE 6T0VE 

Old Winter is the man for me — 
Stout-hearted, soxmd, and steady; 

Steel nerves and bones of brass hath he: 
Come snow, come blow, he's ready! 

If ever man was well, 'tis he; 

He keeps no fire in his chamber, 
And yet from cold and cough is free 

In bitterest December. 
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In summw when the woodland rings, 
He asks, "What mean these noises? '^ 

Warm sounds he hates, and all warm things 
Most heartily despises. 

But when the fox's bark is loud; 

When the bright hearth is snapping; 
When children 'round the chimney crowd. 

All shivering and clapping, 

When stone and bone with frost do break, 
And pond and lake are cracking,' 

Then you may see his old sides shake, 
Such glee his frame is racking. 

So up and down — now here — now there — 

His regiments maneuver; 
When he goes by, we stand and stare. 

And cannot choose but shiver. 

— Matthias Clavdius, 



Give five signs of winter (fourth and fifth stanzas). 

regiments, bodies of soldiers. — maneuver, to change position 
so as to be better able to attack or defend. — despises, hates. — 
racking, shaking or rocking. 
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THE FIRST VOYAGE OF SINDBAD 

This story is taken from a series of stories called The Arabian 
Nights. A certain kio^ in India, angiy with his wife, made up 
his mind to kill every woman in the country, beginning with her. 
He married one who was clever enov^h to hold his interest. 
Every n^ht she told him a story, but stopped at dawn at the most 
interesting part, so that he should want to hear more the next 
n^ht. She kept this up for a thousand and one nights and by 
this time he had changed his mind. One night she told him 
this story: 

Sindbad the Porter, after kissing the ground, stood 

with head bowed before the master of the house. 

The master told him to draw near, and spoke to him 

kindly. Then he set before him rich food, and the 
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Porter ate his fill. He then washed his hands, as is 
the custom in his country, and thanked the master. 

"Thou art welcome," said the master. "But what 
is thy name and what is thy calling?" 

"0 my lord," said he, "my name is Sindbad, and I 
carry folks' goods on my head for hire." 

The master smiled and said, "Know, Porter, that 
thy name is even as mine. I am Sindbad the Sailor. 
My story is a wonderful one. Thou shalt hear all 
that happened to me before I became rich as you see 
me now. I have suffered much toil and trouble. I 
have made seven voyages, by each of which hangs a 
wonderful tale. I will now tell you of the first. 

"My father was a merchant, a man of wealth, and 
well known. He died while I was yet a child, leaving 
much wealth in money and lands and farmhouses. 
When I grew up I lived a life of pleasure, thinking 
that was all there was of life. Then all at once I 
wakened to sense. I saw what a foolish life I had been 
living. I then remembered an old saying of my 
father's: 'Three things are better than other three: 
the day of death is better than the day of birth; a live 
dog is better than a dead lion; and the grave is better 
than want.' 
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" Then I got togetha* what was left of my wealth 
and sold all, even my line clothes. I took the money 
and made up my mind to travel. I remembered the 
saying of the poet: 

" 'By means of toil man shall climb the he^ht; 
Who to fame aspires must not sleep at night: 
Who seeketh pearl in the deep must dive.' " 

"So taking heart, I bought me goods and all I 
needed for a voyage. Eager to be at sea, I went on 
board a ship bound for a far coimtry. 



" We s^ed many days and nights. We passed from 
. isle to isle and sea to sea and shore to shore. We 
bought and sold and traded everywhere the ship 
touched. 

"At last we came to an island that seemed like the 
gate to the garden of Paradise. Here the captain 
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cast anchor and put out the landing planks. All on 
board landed. We made fires and busied ourselves 
in many ways. Some cooked, and some washed, 
while others walked about the island. The crew fell 
to eating and drinking and playing and sporting. 

''I was one of the walkers. Suddenly we heard 
the captain cry in a loud voice, 

" 'Ho there! passengers, run for your lives and hasten 
back to the ship. Leave all your goods and save 
yourselves. God keep you! For this is no true 
island on which you stand, but a monstrous fish! 
He rests on the sand in the middle of the sea. In 
times of old trees grew on this sand, but it has now 
settled. When you lighted fires on it, it felt the heat 
and moved. In a moment it will sink with you into 
the sea and you will all be drowned. Leave your 
goods and seek the ship ere you die.' " 

As the queen saw the approach of day, she stopped talking. 
The next night she went on with the tale of Sindbad the Sailor. 

"All who heard the captain left their goods, their 
clothes, washed and unwashed, and fled back to the 
ships. 

"Some reached it. Others, among whom I was one, 
did not. For suddenly the island shook and sank 
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into the deep with all that was on it. I sank with the 
others, down, down into the deep. 

"But God saved me from drowning and threw in 
my way a great wooden tub that had been used for 
washing. 

"I seized it and climbed upon it. I rode as if I 
were on horseback and used my feet for paddles. The 
waves tossed me in sport right and left. 

"But meanwhile the captain set sail and went away 
with those who had reached the ship. He seemed to 
have no care for the drowning or the drowned. 

" I watched the ship with my eyes till she was hid 
from sight. Then I was sure of death. 

"Darkness closed in upon me. The winds and 
waves bore me on all that night and the next day. At 
last they brought me to the shore of a lofty island with 
overhanging trees on the shore. I caught hold of a 
branch and by its aid climbed up on to the land. 

"When I reached the shore my legs were cramped 
and numb, and my feet bore traces of the nibbling of 
fish upon the soles, though I had felt nothing. 

"I threw myself down upon the ground, like a dead 
man, and knew nothing more until the sun rose the 
next morning. 
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" I found my feet so swollen that I had to CTawl on 
my knees to find food and drink. I was in great luck 
to find fruits and springs of sweet water. I ate the 
fruits and these gave me strength. 

"And thus I lived for days and nights till my life 
seemed to return and I was better able to move about. 

"Then I began to explore the island. I was sur- 
prised at all the things I found there. From one of 
the trees I cut me a staff to lean upon. 

"One day as I walked along the shore I saw some- 
thing in the distance. I thought it was one of the 
monsters of the sea. But as I drew near, looking 
hard the while, I saw that it was a noble horse, tied 
to a stake on the shore. 
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I went up to her, but she cried out against me with 
a great cry. I trembled with fear and turned to go 
away. 

"Then there came forth a man from under the earth 
and followed me. 

"'Who art thou? Where didst thou come from? 
Why didst thou come here? ' he cried. 

"'0 my lord/ answered I, 'I am a stranger. I 
was left to drown by the ship we came in. But God 
sent me a wooden tub, so I saved myself on it. 
It floated with me till the waves cast me on this 
shore.' 

"When he heard this, he took me by the hand, 
saying, ' Come with me.' Then he took me to a great 
cave. 

"He made me sit down at its upper end. Then he 
brought me food and I ate. 

"Then he asked me many questions about myself 
and I told him all that happened to me. And he 
wondered greatly. 

"Then I said to him, 'I have told thee the truth 
about myself. Now tell me who thou art. Why dost 
thou live here under the earth? Why hast thou 
tied yonder horse on the shore?' 
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"He answered, 'I am one of many on this island 
who care for the king's horses. I will take thee to 
the king. I will save thy life and return thee to thine 
own country.'" 

But day was now breaking, and the queen waited for the . 
next night to go on with the tale. 

— From "The Arabian Nights." 

Give Sindbad's meaning of porter. 

The meaning of Sindbad's father's sayings may be: 

The day of death is better than the day of birth, because at death 
all one's troubles are over, and at birth, they are all yet to come. 

A live dog is better than a dead lion means that it is better to 
be of less importance and live than to have all power and strength 
and die. 

The grave is belter than want means it is better to die than to be 
so poor as to suffer want. 

The three lines of the poet mean that we must work for every- 
thing worth having. 

Explain to coat anchor; everywhere the skip touched; wakened to 
aenae; set 8ail. 



THE LAMPLIGHTER 

Years ago the village streets were lighted by oil lamps, and a 
man was employed to light these lamps each evening. In Scot- 
land, the boyhood home of Robert Louis Stevenson, the lampUghter 
was called '^Leerie." 

My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky; 
It's tune to take the window to see Leerie going by; 
For every night at teatime and before you take 

your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up 

the street. 

Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 
And my papa's a banker and as rich as he can be; 
But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I 'm 

to do, 
Leerie, TU go round at night and light the lamps 

with you! 

For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many more; 
And Oh ! before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
Leerie, see a little child and nod to him tonight! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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PANDORA'S BOX 

Mercury J swift as the wind, was the servant and herald of the 
gods. On his ankles and cap were wings. His staff had magic 
power over sleeping, waking, and dreams. He was beautiful, 
skillful, and cunning, and always young. 

Pandora means '*the gift of all the gods." She was believed 
to have been given beauty by one god, charm by another, and 
musical skill by another. Then she was sent to earth and given 
to Epimetheus for a companion. The story of her curiosity 
and its result in bringing all kinds of trouble into the world is 
here told. 

Hawthorne, the author of this selection, pictures Pandora 
as a child brought to Epimetheus as a pla3rmate. Other writers 
make her a woman sent to become his wife. 



Long, long ago, when this old world was new, there 
was a child who never had either father or mother. 
Ths^t he might not be lonely, another child was brought 
from a far country to be his playmate. Her name was 
Pandora. 

Upon entering the cottage, Pandora's eyes spied 
a great box. 

''What have you in that box?" she asked. 

"That is a secret. Pandora,'' answered he, ''so I 
can't tell you. Please do not ask any questions about 
it. It was left here for safe keeping. I myself do 
not know what is in it." 
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"But who gave it to you?" asked Pandora. "And 
where did it come from?" 

"That, too, is a secret," replied he. 

"How provoking!" cried Pandora. "I wish the 
great ugly box were out of the way!" 

"Oh, come, don't think of it any more," said he. 
"Let us run out of doors and play with the other 
children." 

Pandora said no more then, but day by day she 
thought of it and day by day spoke of it to her playmate. 

"Where can the box have come from?" she said 
many times. 

At last her playmate grew tired of her questions. 

"Always talking about this box!" he cried. "I 
wish, dear Pandora, that you would talk of something 
else. Come, let us go and gather some ripe figs for 
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our supper. And I know a vine that has the sweetest 
grapes you ever tasted." 

"Always talking about figs and grapes!" cried 
Pandora crossly. 

"Well, then," said he, "let us run out and play." 

You see he was a very good-tempered boy. 

"I am tired of play," said Pandora, still cross. 
"I don't care if I never play any more. And besides 
I never do have good times. That ugly box! I 
think so much about it all the time! You micst tell 
me what is inside it." 

"I have already told you fifty times over that I do 
not know what is inside," said he, getting a little cross 
in turn. "How then can I tell you?" 

"You ought to open it," said Pandora, "and then 
we could see for ourselves." 

"What are you thinking of?" cried he. 

His face showed so much horror at the thought, 
that Pandora said nothing more about opening it. 
Still she could not help talking about it. 

"At least," said she, "you can tell me how it came 
here." 

"It was left at the door," he replied, "just before 
you came, by a person who looked very smiling and 
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bright. He could hardly keep from laughing as he 
put it down. He was dressed in an odd kind of cloak. 
On his head was a cap that seemed to be made partly 
of feathers, so that it looked almost as if it had wings." 

"What kind of staff had he?" asked Pandora. 

"Oh, the strangest one you ever saw!" he cried. 
"It was like two serpents twisting aroimd a stick. 
It almost seemed to me that the serpents were alive, 
so well were they carved." 

"I know him," said Pandora. ^'Nobody else -has 
such a staff. It was Mercury, and he brought me 
here as well as the box. No doubt he meant the box 
for me. Probably it has in it dresses for me to wear, 
or toys for you and me to play with, or something 
very nice for us both to eat ! " 

"Perhaps so," he said, turning away. "But until 
Mercury comes back and tells us so, we have neither 
of us any right to lift the lid of the box." 

"What a dull boy he is!" said Pandora to herself. 
"I do wish he were a little more like me!" 

For the first time he went out without asking her 
to go with him. He went to gather figs and grapes 
by himself. He was tired of hearing about the box. 
How she did keep on about it! The box, the box, 
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and nothing but the box! He wished it had been 
left at some other door than his. 

After he was gone, Pandora stood looking at the 
box. She had called it ugly more than a himdred 
times, but it was really a very handsome box. Its 
cidges and comers were carved with wonderful skill. 
There were figures of men and women and beautiful 
children all over it. Here and there Pa,ndora thought 
she saw a face not so pretty, but on looking more closely 
she could see nothing of the kind. 

The most beautiful face of all was in the center of 
the lid. There was a wreath of flowers on the head. 
Nothing else was on the lid. Pandora had looked at 
this face a great many times. She often thought 
that the mouth could smile the same as any living 
mouth. There was a look of mischief in it too. 

Had the mouth spoken it would probably have 
said something like this: 

"Do not be afraid. Pandora! What harm can there 
be in opening the box? Never mind the boy. You 
are wiser than he. Open the box and see if you do not 
find something pretty!" 

The box was fastened, not by a lock, but by a knot 
of gold cord. There seemed to be no end to this cord, 
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and no banning. And yet this made Pandora only 
the more eager to untie it. Two or three times ah-eady 
she had taken the knot between her thimib and finger, 
but without trying to untie it. 

"I really believe," she said to herself, "that I b^gin 
to see how it was done. Perhaps I could tie it up again 
after untying it. There would be no harm in that 
surely. I need not open the box. And of course I 
should not, even if the knot were imtied, imless he 
said I could." 

It might have been better for Pandora if she had 
had a little work to do* Then she would not have 
thought so much of this one thing. 

But one day when she was alone her wonder at 
what was in the box grew stronger. She drew near 
the box. She almost made up her mind to open it 
if she could. Ah, naughty Pandora! First she tried 
to lift it. It was too heavy for a child like Pandora. 
She raised one end of the box a few inches from the 
floor, and let it fall again. A moment later she thought 
she heard something stir inside. She listened again. 
It really seemed as if she did hear something. 

As she raised her head, her eyes fell on the gold 
cord. 
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"It must have been a very clever person who" tied 
this knot," thought Pandora. "But I think I could 
untie it. At least, I will find the two ends of the cord." 

So she took the golden knot in her fingers and did her 
best to find the ends. Then hardly knowing what she 
was doing, she began to try to untie it. At last, by 
chance, she gave the knot a kind of twist, and lo! it 
was untied as if by magic. 

"This is the strangest thing I ever knew," said 
Pandora. "What will he say to me? And how can 
I tie it up again?" 

She tried once or twice to tie the knot, but found she 
could not do it. 

"When he finds the knot untied," said Pandora to 
herself, "he will know that I have done it. How 
shall I make him believe that I have not looked into 
the box?" 

Then the thought came into her head that since he 
would believe that she had looked in, she might as 
well do it. Oh, naughty and foolish Pandora! 

She could not tell whether it was fancy or not. 
But there was quite a noise of whisi)ers in her ear: 

"Let us out, dear Pandora, — pray let us out. We 
will be such nice pretty playmates for you!" 
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''What can it be?'' thought Pandora. ''Is there 
something alive in the box? Well, yes! — I will take 
just one peep! There can't be any harm in just one 
little peep!" 

But what was her playmate doing all this time? 
We shall see. He had never before been out to play 
without Pandora, and he could not be happy. The 
figs were not ripe; the grapes were not sweet. He 
grew so sad that the other children did not want to 
play with him. 

Then he thought he would go back to Pandora. 
But first he would gather some fiowers and make her 
a wreath. Having done this, he went home. 

Just as he reached the cottage door a great black 
cloud b^gan to shut out the sun. He went in softly, 
for he meant to steal up behind Pandora and throw 
the wreath on her head. 

But she did not hear him, for she had just put her 
hand to the lid to open it. He saw her. If he- had 
cried out. Pandora would probably have taken her 
hand away and the box would have not been opened. 

But he, himself, really wanted to know what was 
inside. So you see he was as foolish and nearly as 
much at fault as she. 
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As she raised the hd, tiie cotta^ grew very dark, 
for the black doud had now swept over the sun. All 
at once there was a heavy peal of thunder. 

But Pandora did not notice dther the darkness or 
the thimder. She lifted the lid. A sudden swarm of 
winged creatures flew past her. She heard her play- 
mate's voice crying out in pain. 

" Oh, I am stung! " he cried. " I am stung! Naughty 
Pandora! Why did you open this wicked box?" 

Pandora let the lid fall, then looked to see what 
had happened to her playmate. It was so dark that 
she could see nothing at fu^t. Aft^ a while she saw 
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a crowd of ugly little shapes with bats' wings, and 
long stings in their tails. 

Soon she herself began to scream. One of these 
creatures was on her forehead and would have stung 
her had not her playmate run to her and brushed it 
away. 

If you wish to know what these ugly things were 
I will tell you. They were the whole family of Troubles. 
All had been shut up in this box and given to these 
children to keep so that every one in the world might 
be happy. Had they kept their trust all would have 
been well. 

Both the children were in pain. And as this was 
the first they had ever known, they did not bear it 
very well. Pandora put her head on the box and cried 
as if her heart would break. Her playmate sat in 
the comer with his back to her. 

Suddenly Pandora heard a little tap inside the lid. 

''What can that be?" cried she, lifting her head. 

Her playmate made no answer. 

''You are very unkind," said Pandora, sobbing 
again, "not to speak to me." 

Again the tap! It sounded like a fairy's hand 
knocking. 
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^'Who are you?" asked Pandora. "Who are you 
inside this wicked box?" 

A sweet little voice answered, 

"Only lift the lid and you shall see." 

"No, no!" said Pandora, beginning to sob again. 
"I have had enough of lifting the lid! You are inside 
the box, naughty creature, and there you shall stay! 
There are plenty of your ugly brothers and sisters 
flying about the world. You need never think I 
shall be so foolish as to let you out!" 

She looked towards her playmate. 

"He will think me very wise," she thought. 

But he only said, "You are wise a little too late." 

"Ah!" said the sweet voice again, "you had much 
better let me out.- I am not like those naughty crea- 
tures that have stings in their tails. They are no 
brothers and sisters of mine, as you would see at the 
first look. Come, come, my pretty Pandora! I am 
sure you will let me out!" 

Pandora's heart, she knew not why, grew lighter 
at every word the voice spoke. Her playmate, too, 
seemed less angry. 

"Have you heard this voice?" Pandora asked him. 

"Yes, to be sure I have," he answered, still cross. 
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''Shall I lift the lid again?" asked Pandora. 

"Just as you please," he said. "You have done 
so much mischief already that perhaps you may as 
well do a little more. One other Trouble can make 
no very great difference." 

"You might speak a little more kindly," said Pan- 
dora, wiping her eyes. 

"Ah, naughty boy!" cried the little voice within 
the box. "He knows he is longing to see me. Come, 
Pandora, lift up the lid. I am in a great hurry to 
comfort you. Only let me have some fresh air. You 
shall soon see that times are not quite so dark as you 
think." 

"Come what may," cried Pandora, "I will open 
the box!" 

"As the lid seems heavy," said he, "I shall help 
you! 

So the two children again opened the box. Out 
flew a sunny, smiling little creature. She seemed to 
throw a light everywhere she went in the room. 

She flew to the boy and touched the spot that had 
been stung. At once there was no more pain. Then 
she kissed Pandora on the forehead and her pain 
was gone. 
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"Pray, who are you, beautiful creature?" cried 
pandora. 

"I am to be called Hope!" answered she. "Because 
I carry such cheer with me I was packed in that box 
to make up for all these ugly Troubles." 

"And will you stay with us/' asked the boy, "for- 
ever and ever?" 

"As long as you need me," said Hope with a smile, 
"and that will be as long as you live. There may 
come times when you think I have gone. But when 
you least dream of it, you shall see the glimmer of 
my wings." 

Adapted from "The Paradise of Children." 
', , — Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Who brought the box to the cottage? How did he look? 
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SANTA CLAUS 

He comes in the night! He comes in the night! 

He softly, silently comes; 
While little brown heads on the pillows so white 

Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 
He cuts through the snow like a ship through the foam, 

While the white flakes around him whirl; 
Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 

Of each good little boy and girl. 

His sleigh it is long, and deep, and wide 

It will carry a host of things, 
While dozens of drums hang over the side, 

With the sticks sticking under the strings. 
And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 

Not a bugle blast is blown, 
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As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird, 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 

The little red stockings he silently fills, 

Till the stockings will hold no more; 
The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 

Are quickly set down on the floor. 
Then Santa Glaus mounts to the roof like a bird. 

And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 
Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 

As he noiselessly gallops away. 

He rides to the East and he rides to the West, 

Of his goodies he touches not one; 
He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 

When the dear little folks are done. 
Old Santa Glaus doeth all that he can. 

This beautiful mission is his. 
Then, children, be good to the little old man. 

When you find who the little man is. 

— Selected. 

A mission is sometlung one is sent to do. 
A host here means a great number. 
Goodies means good things. 

What is Santa Claus' mission? 

What is another name for bugles? 

What steeds are supposed to draw Santa Claus' sleigh? 
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THOR AND THE GIANTS 

Thor (thunder), son of Odin, the highest god, was known for 
his great size and strength. Soon after his birth he filled the 
gods with wonder by playfully Ufting and throwing ten loads of 
bear skins. Although usually good-tempered he sometimes flew 
into a terrible rage. Then his mother could not control him, 
so she gave him into the care of Vingnir (the winged) and Hlora 
(heat); who brought him up wisely. When he was grown, he 
^was given one of the twelve seats among the other gods in the 
great judgment hall. He was the god of the peasants and the 
lower classes. He owned a magic hammer which he hurled at 
his enemies, the frost giants, with great power. This hammer 
always returned to his hand, no matter how far he might hurl it. 

Lokij the south wind, is also called the god of the hearth fire 
and of the spirit of life. At first a god. he ends by being god and 
evil spirit together. Loki makes fun of everything. At last his 
love of mischief leads him astray and he loses all love for good. 

Logiy the spirit of wild fire. 

One day the god Thor set out on a journey in his 
car drawn by two goats. With him was Loki. Night 
coming on, they put up at a peasant's cottage. Then 
Thor killed his goats and put their flesh in the kettle. 
When the meat was cooked he sat down to supper with 
Loki and asked the peasant and his family to eat 
with them. 

Thor told them to throw all the bones into the 
goats' skins, which he had spread out near the fireplace. 
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The peasant's son broke one of the 1^ bones with his 
knife. 

Thor rose at dawn the next day. When he was 
dressed he took his hammer, and, lifting it up, blessed 
the goats' skins. At once the two goats were alive 
and of the same form, only that one was lame in one 
of its hind legs. Thor, seeing this, said that one of 
the family had been rough in handling the bone. He 
was angry. This frightened the peasant and his 
family. They begged his pardon and offered anything 
they had if he would forgive them. At last Thor 
said he would take the son and the daughter into his 
service. They have followed him ever since that time. 

Leaving his goats with the peasant, Thor and his 
three companions went eastward until they came to 
the shores of a deep sea. Having crossed the sea, 
they found that there was a strange forest by the 
shore. In this they traveled all day. 

The peasant's son was of all men the swiftest of 
foot. He bore Thor's sack, but the forest was a bad 
place for finding anything to eat to put into it. 

When it became dark, they looked everywhere for 
a place to pass the night. At last they came to a 
large hall. Here they chose a place to sleep in. 
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Towards midnight, they were greatly frightened by 
an earthquake which shook the whole building. 

Thor, ri^ng, called to his companions to seek with 
him a place of safety. On the right they foimd a 
room into which they entered. While the others, 
trembling with fear, crept into the farthest comer, 
Thor stood at the door, hammer in hand, ready to 
meet whatever might happen. 



A terrible groaning was heard during the night. At 
dawn Thor went out and saw lying near them a man 
of immense size, who was asleep and snoring loudly. 
Thor could then understand the noise they had heard. 
He put on his Belt of Power, for he felt the need of 
all the strength he could get. 

The giant now awoke. He rose, and it is said that 
for once in his life Thor was afraid to make use of his 
hammer. He simply asked the giant his name. 

"My name is Skrymir,'' said the other. "I do not 
need to ask thy name, for I know thou art the god 
Thor. But what hast thou done with my glove?" 

And stretching out his hand Sloymir picked up his 
glove. Thor then saw that what they had taken for 
a hall was the thumb of this glove. 

After they had eaten breakfast together in a friendly 
manner, the giant put all the meat into his sack, 
slung it on his back and went before them. At night 
they rested under a large oak. 

"I will lie down to sleep," said Skrymir, "but 
take the sack and make ready your supper." 

He soon fell asleep and began to snore loudly. 
Strange as it may seem Thor could not untie a single 
knot of the sack. This made him angry. 
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Seizing his hammer in both hands, he took a step 
forward and threw it at the giant's head. 

Waking, Skrymir asked whether a leaf had not fallen 
on his head. He also asked whether they had eaten 
and were ready to go to sleep. 

Thor said, "We are just going to sleep." 

Then he lay down under another oak. But sleep 
came not that night to Thor. When he noticed that 
the ^axit snored again so loud that the forest echoed 
with the noise, he was angry again. He arose, and 
seizing his hammer, threw it with such force that it 
sank into the giant's head up to the handle. 
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Skrymir wakened and cried out: 

''What's the matter? Did an acom fall on my 
head? How goes it with thee, Thor?" 

But Thor went away quickly, saying that he had 
just then wakened. 

"As it is only midnight," he said, "there is still 
time for sleep." 

A little before dawn, he saw that Skrymir was again 
asleep. He again seized his hanmier and threw it 
with such force that it sank into the giant's cheek 
to the handle. 

But Skrymir sat up and said: 

"Are there any birds in this tree? I thought some 
moss from the branches fell on my head. What! 
Art thou awake, Thor? I think it is time for us to 
get up and dress ourselves. You haven't a long way 
to go before you come to our city. I have heard you 
whispering to one another that I am not such a small 
man. But if you come into our city, you will see 
many men much taller than myself. But take my 
word for it, not to make too much of yourselves, for 
our men will not take kindly the boasting of such 
little men as you. The best thing you could do would 
be to turn back again. But if you are going on, 
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take the road that leads eastward. Mine lies north- 
ward to those rocks you may see in the distance/' 

He threw his sack over his shoulders and turned 
away from th&ai into the forest. And I could never 
hear that Thor wished to meet him a second time. 

Going on with their journey, Thor and his com- 
panions now saw a city standing in the middle of a 
plam. It was so high that they had to bend their 
necks quite back on their shoulders to see the top of it. 

On reaching the walls, they found the entrance 
closed with a gate of bars strongly locked and bolted. 
Thor, after trying in vain to open it, crept with his 
companions through the bars. 

Seeing a large palace before them, with the door 
wide open, they went in. Here they foimd a number 
of men of immense size sitting on benches in the hall. 
Going farther, they came before the King, to whom 
they bowed deeply. 

The King gave them only a scornful look in return. 
After looking at them some time he said, 

"It is tiresome to ask for news of a long journey. 
Yet if I do not mistake, that youth there must be 
Thor. Perhaps," he spoke now to Thor, " thou mayest 
be taller than thou seemest to be. But what are the 
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deeds that thou and thy fellows think thyselves skilled 
in? For no one can stay here who does not in some 
act or other do better than all men.'' 

"The deed I do," said Loki, "is to eat quicker than 
any one else. In this I am ready to give proof of my 
skill against any one here who may choose to try 
with me.'' 

"It shall be tried at once," said the King. 

He then called one of his men who was sitting at 
the farther end of the bench. 

"Come forward, Logi," said he, "and try thy skill 
with this boaster." 

A trough filled with meat was set on the hall floor. 
Lold placed himself at one end; and Logi at the other. 
Each of them began to eat as fast as he could until 
they met in the middle of the trough. But it was 
soon found that Loki had eaten only the meat, while 
Logi had eaten both flesh and bone and the trough 
to boot. All the company cried out that Loki was 
beaten. 

The King then said, 

"What can your other companions do?" 

The peasant's son answered, "I will run a race with 
any one who is matched against me." 
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"Skill in running is something to boast of/^ said 
the King. "But if you win, you will have to show 
great speed." 

He then arose and went with all who were present 
to a plain where there was good ground for running 
on. Calling a young man, he ordered him to run a 
match with the peasant's son. 

In the first course, Thor's follower was so far behind 
that the giant turned back and met him not far from 
the starting place. 

"Thou must use thy legs better," said the King, 
"if thou wilt win the match. Though I must say that 
there never came a man here swifter of foot than 
thou art." 

In the second course, the peasant was a full bow- 
shot from the end when the giant reached it. 

"Most bravely dost thou run," said the King, 
"but thou wilt not win the match, I think. But the 
third course will tell." 

Then they ran a third time. But the peasant was 

not half way when the giant reached the end. All 

who were present cried out that this was enough 

to show who could run the best. 

The King then said to Thor, 
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"What wilt thou choose, to show that skill for which 
thou art so famous?" 

Thor replied, "I will begin a drinking match with 
any one." 

"Agreed," said the King. 

They entered the palace. 

"Bring my horn," said he to a servant. It was 
brought and given to Thor. 

"Whoever is a good drinker," said the King, "will 
empty that at a single draught, though some men make 
two of it. But the most pimy drinker of all can do 
it in three." 

Thor looked at the horn, which seemed of no great 
size, though rather long. As he was very thirsty, 
he set it to his lips, and, without drawing breath, 
pulled as long and as deeply as he could. He did not 
want to have to take a second draught. But when he 
set the horn down and looked into it he saw that there 
was only a little less in it than when he started. 

" Tis well drunk," said the King, "though nothing 
much to boast of. And I would not have beUeved, 
had it been told me, that Thor could not take a greater 
draught. But thou no doubt can do better at the 
second pull." 
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Thor, without answering, went at it again wil^ all 
his might. But when he took the horn from his mouth, 
it seemed to him that he had drunk less than before. 

"How now, Thor!" said the King. "Thou must 
not spare thyself more than becomes thy skill. But 
if thou wouldst drain the horn at the third draught, 
thou must pull deeply. And I must say that thou 
wilt not be called so mighty a man here if thou showest 
no greater power in other deeds than I think will be 
shown in this." 

Thor, full of anger, again set the horn to his lips. 
He tried his best to empty it. But on looking in found 
that it was only lowered a little. He made up his 
mind not to try again, but gave the horn back to the 
s^'vant. 
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"I now see plainly/' said the King, ^'that thou art 
not quite so strong as we thought thee. But wilt 
thou try any other deed? Though I think thou art 
not likely to bear any prize away with thee." 

"I will try another deed," said Thor. "What hast 
thou to propose? " 

"We have a very simple game here," answered 
the King, "in which we let only children take part. 
All that is to be done is to lift my cat from the ground. 
Nor should I have dared to speak of such a deed to 
Thor, if I had not already seen that thou art by no 
means what we took thee for." 

As he finished speaking, a large gray cat sprang on 
the hall floor. Thor put his hand under the cat and 
did his very best to raise him from the floor. But 
the cat, bending his back, had only one of his feet 
lifted up. Seeing which, Thor did not try again. 

"This has turned out," said the King, "just as I 
thought it would. The cat is large, but Thor is little 
beside our men." 

"Little as ye call me," cried Thor, "let me see who 
among you will come out, now I am in anger, and 
wrestle with me?" 

"I see no one here," said the King, looking at the 
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men sitting on the benches, "who would not think 
it beneath him to wrestle with thee. Let somebody 
call that old woman, my nurse, and let Thor wrestle 
with her if he will. She has thrown to the groxmd 
many a man not less strong and mighty than this 
Thor is." 

A toothless old woman then entered the hall, and 
was told by the King to take hold of Thor. The tale 
is soon told. The more Thor tightened his hold, the 
firmer she stood. At last, after a great struggle, 
Thor began to lose his footing. Then he was brought 
down upon one knee. 

The King then told them to stop, adding that Thor 
had now no need to ask any one else in the hall to 
wrestle with him and it was also getting late. He 
showed Thor and his companions to their seats and 
they passed the night in good cheer. 

At dawn, Thor and his companions dressed them- 
selves and made ready to go. The King came and 
ordered a table to be set for them. After eating, he 
led them to the gate of the city. 

On parting, he asked Thor how he thought the 
journey had turned out and whether he had met with 
any man stronger than himself. 
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Thor told him that he could not deny that he had 
brought great shame on himself. 

"And what grieves me most," he added, "is that ye 
call me a man of little worth." 

"Nay," said the King, "it is right that I should tell 
thee the truth. Now that thou art out of the city, 
so long as I live and have my way, thou shalt never 
enter it again. Had I known before that thou hadst 
so much strength in thee, and wouldst have brought 
me so near a great mishap, I would not have let thee 
enter this time. 

"Know, then, that I have all along tricked thee. 
First in the forest with my sack, which I had bound 
with iron wire in such a manner thou couldst not 
untie the knot. 

"After this thou gavest me three blows with thy 
hammer. The first, though the least, would have 
ended my days had it fallen on me. But I brought a 
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rocky mountain before me which thou didst not see. 
In this mountain thou wilt find three glens, one of 
them very deep. These are the dents made by thy 
hammer. 

"I have also tricked you here in the city. First 
Loki, like hunger itself, ate all that was set before him. 
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But Logi, really nothing but fire, ate not only the meat 
but the trough which held it. 

"He with whom your companion ran a race was 
Thought. And even your swift runner cannot keep 
pace with that. 

" When thou in thy turn didst try to empty the horn, 
thou didst do a wonderful thing. Had I not seen it 
myself I should never have believed it. For one end 
of that horn reached to the sea. When thou comest 
to the shore thou wilt see how much the sea has simk 
by thy draughts. 

"Thou didst a deed no less wonderful by lifting up 
the cat. To tell thee the truth, when we saw that one 
of his paws was off the floor, we were all filled with 
terror. For what thou tookest for a cat was really 
the great serpent that reaches around the world. 
And he was then barely long enough to inclose it be- 
tween his head and tail, so high had thy hand raised 
him toward heaven. 

"Thy wrestling with the old nurse was also a won- 
derful thing, for there never was a man, nor ever shall 
be, whom Old Age will not sooner or later lay low. 

"But now, as we are going to part, let me tell thee 
that it will be better for both of us if thou never come 
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ne^ me again. For shouldst thou do so, I shall ag^ 
use tricks to protect myself, so that thou shalt never 
win." 

On hearing this, Thor, in a rage, laid hold of his 
hammer and would have thrown it. But the King 
was nowhere to be seen. When Thor would have 
returned to the city to destroy it, he found nothing 
around him but a grassy plain. He therefore went 
back to his home. 

— From the "Snorra Edda." 
puny, small and weak. 



THE FALLING SNOW 

See the pretty snowflakes 

Falling from the sky; 
On the wall and housetops 

Soft and thick they lie. 

On the window-ledges, 

On the branches bare; 
Now how fast they gather, 

Filling all the air. 

Look into the garden, 
Where the grass was green; 

Covered by the snowflakes. 
Not a blade is seen. 

Now the bare black bushes 

All look soft and white, 
Every twig is laden — 

What a pretty sight. 

— Selected. 

window-ledges are the shelf-like boards of the lower part of 
the window frame, just outside the pane. — laden, loaded. 
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THE CALIPH TURNED STORK 

The Caliph of Bagdad sat on his couch one after- 
noon feeling content with all the world. At this hour 
every day the chief man of his kingdom came to him. 
He looked very grave as he came in. 

"Well," said the Caliph, "why is it that you are 
looking so grave today?" 

The chief man bowed low. 

"I know not, my master," said he, "whethra* to 
look grave or not. But I do know that down in front 
of the pakice is a peddler. His goods are so beautiful 
that it vexes me to have no money to buy." 
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The Caliph felt kindly toward his chief man. So 
he sent for the peddler. 

In he came, a short, heavy man with a brown face 
and with clothes in rags. Upon his back he carried 
a pack. In this he had all his goods. 

The Caliph looked at everything the peddler had. 
Then he bought some handsome pistols for himself 
and his chief man. 

As the peddler was about to close his pack, the 
Caliph noticed a little drawer. 

"Is there something in that drawer for sale?'' he 
asked. 

"These two things,'' said the peddler. He took 
out some dark powder and a paper with strange writ- 
ing upon it. "These were given to me. I know 
not their worth. But you may have them for a small 



sxma." 



The Caliph gladly bought them, and let him go. 
He then wanted to know what the writing said. 

"Do you know of any one who can read this for 
me?" he asked the chief man. 

"Yes," said he. "There is a man named Selim 

who is said to read all languages. Send for him." 

When Selim came, the Caliph said to him, 
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" They tell me you are very wise, Selim. See if you 
can read this paper. If you can, I will give you a new 
and beautiful robe to wear. If you fail, you shall 
have twelve blows on the ear and five-and-twenty 
blows on the soles of your feet." 

''Let it be done as my lord wills," said Selim. 

Then he looked long at the paper. 

"It is Latin, my lord," he said at last. 

"Tell us, then, what it means, if it be Latin," was 
the answer. 

Selim then read: "The one who takes a pinch of 
this powder and putting it to his nose says, ^MutahoTj^ 
the same can change himself at will into any animal. 
He can also understand the language of every beast. 
If he wishes to become a man again, he must turn 
himself to the east three times and say the same word, 
Mutabor. But he must have a care that he laughs not 
while he is an animal. If he does, he will forget the 
word and must forever remain a beast!" 

The Caliph was delighted. He made Selim swear 
never to tell the secret, then sent him away with a 
beautiful robe. 

Then he said to his chief man, "This is a good bar-, 
gain. I shall not rest until I am changed into a beast. 
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Come here early tomorrow morning. Let us then 
walk out together across the meadows and try this 
wonderful powder. We can then hear all that is 
spoken in the air or in the water, in the woods or 
in the fields." 

Early the next day they set out. In the gardens 
of the palace they could find no beast or bird to listen 
to. 

Then they went to a certain pond where animals 
and birds often came. On coming near they saw a 
stork walking up and down, hunting for frogs. Then 
they saw another stork flying towards them. 

"Let us turn ourselves into storks and listen to 
them, master," said the chief man. 

"Good! we will do it," cried the Caliph. "But 
first let us think just how we are to turn ourselves 
back. Oh! I have it! Make a bow three times to 
the east and say the word Mviabor. But for goodness' 
sake do not laugh, else we are done for!" 

Then each took a pinch of the powder and turned 
to the east, saying Mutabor. 
. In an instant their legs became long, lean, red sticks. 

Their yellow slippers changed into storks' feet. 
Wings quickly took the place of arms. Their necks 
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shot out ever so far from their shoulders. Soft, 
downy feathers grew all over thar bodies. 

"WeU, you have a nice long bill," said the Cahph 
to his friend. " In all my life I never saw the like of it ! " 



"You are grander looking as a stork than as a 
Caliph," said the chief man. "But let us listen to 
our friends over there. We want to find out whether 
we can understand their language." 

They drew near in time to hear the following: 
"Grood morning to you, Madam Longshanks. You 
are out early this morning." 
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"Good morning, dear Mrs. Clatterbill. I am just 
getting myself a little breakfast. Would you like a 
little of this lizard or this frog's 1^?" 

"Thanks very much, but I really do not care for 
any breakfast today. My coming here is for another 
reason. You see, I shall have to dance today before 
my father's guests. So I have just come here for a 
little practice.'' 

As she spoke, she b^an skipping about in the oddest 
manner. The Caliph and his friend looked on in 
wonder. When she began to whirl on one toe, it was 
more than they could stand. Peals of laughter broke 
from both of them at once. It was long before they 
were able to stop. 

"Well, that was a joke," gasped the Caliph. "We 
could never have bought that for gold. It's a pity 
that our laughter has driven them away. Perhaps 
they would have sung for us next." 

Then the chief man remembered about not laughing. 
Filled with terror, he spoke to the Caliph. 

"That would be a pleasing thing if I should have to 
remain as I am now — a stork! Just think a minute. 
What was that stupid word? I can't for the life of 
me remember it." 
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"We must turn three times to the east, saying, as 
we do so, Mu — Mu — what is it? Mu — " 

With faces to the east, they both bowed until their 
bills almost touched the ground. But alas! they could 
not think of the word. " Mu — Mu — Mu — Mu — '' 
was all they could say. Poor men! They must 
remain what they were — just storks! 

They wandered across the meadows and fields. 
They could not go back to the city. Who would 
believe a stork who said he was the Caliph? And 
even if they did believe, no one would want a stork 
as ruler. 

For many days they walked about by themselves, 
eating wild fruit and berries. At first they could not 
eat lizards and frogs. It gave them pleasure, though, 
to use their wings. Often they would fly away to 
Bagdad. Here from the house-tops they would watch 
all that was going on. 

One day they saw the new ruler crowned in the 
Caliph's place. 

"I see it all now," cried the Caliph. "That is the 
son of my worst enemy, the magician. He has played 
a trick upon me. Come! Let us go to a holy place 
to see if we cannot find some way to free ourselves." 
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Away they flew. But the chief man could not fly 
so fast as the Caliph, and soon grew tired. 

"Oh! my lord!" cried he, "I must stop a while and 
rest. I can't hold out much longer. Besides, it is 
now evening. Let us rest for the night." 

They flew down into the valley where were some old 
ruins of a once beautiful building. They went along 
several halls. All at once they heard the sound of low 
weeping near them. The Caliph started toward the 
spot. His friend tried to hold him back for fear of 
greater harm. But he would not stop. 

He soon reached a door half closed. The sound of 
weeping grew louder. With his beak he pushed open 
the door. He was struck dumb with wonder. In 
the dark room, seated on the ground, was a large owl. 
Tears fell from its great round eyes. On seeing the 
storks, it gave a loud cry of joy. Then it spoke. 

"Welcome, welcome, storks! You are to me a 
glad sign. Through you I shall be free! So it has 
been foretold." 

The Caliph tried to make a fine bow, as he said, 

"Oh, my dear owl, we all seem to be unhappy. 
But you will see that we can't help you when you hear 
our story." 
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They told of their change into storks. 

Then the owl told them that she was the daughter 
of an Indian king. She had been changed by a wicked 
magician because she would not many his son. " Un- 
less some one of his own free will will take me for his 
bride, I must remam an owl," she said. 

They talked together over their troubles. At last 
the owl told them that once every month this magician 
came to these ruins with some friends. 

"If you listen,-' said she, "perhaps you may hear 
the word you have forgotten." 

"Tell me," said the Caliph, "into which room he 



comes." 



"I can do so only if you promise me one thing," 
said the owl. 

"What is that? Tell us quickly!" 

"That one of you will take me for his bride," said 
she. 

The chief man already had a wife. The Caliph 
had none, yet he did not care to take this unknown 
maiden for his bride. But there was no help for it, 
so he promised. 

Then the owl led them to a room next to the one 
where the magician and his friends would come that 
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very night. They looked into the room through a 
hole in the wall. 

They had not waited long before the magician and 
eight friends came. They seated themselves around 
a table loaded with good things to eat. One of them 
was the peddler of whom the Caliph had bought the 
powder. 

This man was telling the story of the Caliph and 
how he had tricked him. 

"What word was it that you ^ve him?" asked 
one of the men. 

"It was a hard Latin word — Mutabor!^^ 

As the storks heard this they were wild with joy. 
Down the hall they rushed, just as fast as their long 
legs would carry them. 

"I will take you for my bride," said the Caliph to 
the owl. " We have you to thank for our getting free." 

They turned to the east as soon as they were out- 
side. Three times they bowed and cried ^^Mutabor!'^ 
In an instant they were again changed to men. The 
owl, who had stood by them, was also changed. They 
saw a beautiful girl dressed in beautiful clothes. 

The three then set forth for Bagdad. Every one 
wondered to see the Caliph, for they had thought 
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him dead. They were happy to have him back, for 

he was a kmd ruler. They rushed to the palace and 

drove out the wicked magician and his son. 

The Caliph and his beautifxxl bride were happy ever 

after. 

Adapted from a story by 

— WiUiam Hauff. 

caliph, a ruler, — Bagdad is a city in Asiatic Turkey. — Latin 
was the lai^uage of the ancient Romans, who lived in Italy. — 
mutabcff is the Latin word for / shaU he changed. — magician, one 
who works by loagic, a wonder worker. 



THE RAIN-HARP 

When out-of-doors is full of rain, 
I look out through the window-pane 
And see the branches of the trees 
Like people dancing to the breeze. 

They bow politely, cross, and meet. 
Salute their partners, and retreat. 
And never stop to rest until 
They reach the end of the quadrille. 

I listen, and I hear the sound 
Of music floating all around. 
And fancy 'tis the breeze who plays 
Upon his harp on stormy days. 

The strings are made of rain, and when 
The branches wish to dance again. 
They whisper to the breeze, and he 
Begins another melody. 

I've heard him play the pretty things 
Upon these slender, shining strings; 
And when he's done — he's very sharp — 
He always hides away the harp. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman, 
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THE MAGIC SCYTHE 

A FOLK STORY OF ICELAND 

A certain workman once started from his home in 
the south to earn wages by cutting hay in the north 
country. In the mountains a sudden mist and sleet 
storm made him lose his way. Afraid to go on farther, 
he pitched his tent and began to eat. 

While he was eating, a brown dog came into his tent. 
It was dirty, wet, and so fierce-eyed that the poor man 
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felt quite afraid of it. He gave it as much bread and 
meat ^ it could eat. Then the big dog ran off into 
the mist. 

At first the man wondered much to see a dog in 
such a wild place. But after a while he thought no 
more about it. Having finished his supper, he fell 
asleep with his saddle for a pillow. 

At midnight he dreamed that he saw a tall old woman 
enter his tent. She spoke thus to him: — 

"I owe you much, good man, for your kindness to 
my daughter. I am not able to pay you all you ought 
to hav6. Here is a scythe which I place beneath your 
pillow. It is the only gift I can make you. Think 
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well of it. It will surely prove useful to you, as it can 
cut down all that lies before it. But be sure not to 
put it into the fire to temper it. Sharpen it as you 
will, but in that way never." 

So saying, she was seen no more. 

When the man awoke and looked out, he found the 
mist gone and the sun high in the heavens. Getting 
all his things together, he laid them upon his pack 
horses. He saddled his own horse last. On lifting 
the saddle from the ground, he found beneath it a 
small scythe blade. . It seemed well worn and rusty. 
On seeing this, he at once called to mind his dream. 
So, taking the scythe with him, he set out once more on 
his way. He soon found the road which he had lost 
and made all speed to reach the haying country. 

When he reached the north country, he went from 

house to house, but could find nothing to do. Every 

farmer had workmen enough, and one week of haying 

was already past. But he heard that one old woman, 

thought to be skilled in magic and very rich, always 

began her haying a week later. Although she seldom 

hired a workman, yet she managed to have it done 

when the others did. When by any chance she did 

hire any one, she was never known to pay him. 
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Some one said to this workman from the south, 
" Better go and ask her to hire you. We have no work 
for you." 

So he went to her house and offered to work for her. 
She agreed to take him. She told him that he might 
work, if he chose, but that he must expect no pay, 
"Unless,'^ she said, ''you can cut more grass in the 
whole week than I can rake in on the last day." 

He gladly agreed to these terms and began to mow. 
And a very good scythe he found that to be which the 
woman had given him in his dream. For it cut well 
and never needed sharpening, though he worked with 
it five days. He was well pleased, too, with his place, 
for the old woman was kind enough to him. 

One day, entering the forge next to her house, he 
saw a large nimaber of scythe handles and rakes, and 
a big heap of blades. He wondered much what the 
old lady could want with all these. It was the fifth 
day — Friday. When he was asleep that night, the 
same elf-woman he had seen on the mountains came 
again to him. 

She said, ''Large as are the meadows you have 
mown, the old woman will easily be able, to rake in all 
that hay tomorrow. And if she does so, she will, as 
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you know, drive you away without paying you. When 
you see yourself beaten, go into tiie forge. Take as 
many scythe handles as you think proper. Fit their 
blades to them. Then carry them out into that part 
of the land where the hay is yet uncut. There you 
must lay them on the ground, and you shall see how 
things go.^^ 

This said, she went away. In the mommg the 
workman set to work as usual at his mowmg. 

At six o'clock the old witch came out, bringmg five 
rakes with. her. She said to the man, "A goodly 
piece of ground you have mowed, indeed!" 

And so saying, she spread the rakes upon the hay. 
Then the man wondered to see that though the rake 
she held raked in much hay, the other four did as much 
also. And no hand held them. 

At noon, seeing that she would get the best of 
him, he went into the forge. He took several scythe 
handles and fitted blades to them. He brought them 
out to the field and laid them upon the grass yet 
standing. 

Then all the scythes set to work. They cut down 
the grass so fast that the rakes could not keep up 
with them. And so they went on all the rest of the 
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day; and the old woman could not rake in all the hay 
that lay in the fields. 

After dark; she told him to gather up the scythes 
and take them into the house again^ while she picked 
up the rakes. 

"You are wiser than I took you to be," said she, 
"and you know more than myself. So much the better 
for you, for you may stay with me as long as you like." 

He spent the whole summer there and they agreed 
very well. They gathered a large amount of hay. 
In the fall she sent him away, with plenty of money, 
to his own home in the south. 

The next summer and more than one summer fol- 
lowing, he spent with her, always being well paid. 

After some years he took a farm of his own in the 
south. He was always looked upon by his neighbors 
as an honest man, a good fisherman, and an able work- 
man. He always cut his own hay, never using any 
scythe but the one the elf-woman gave him. Nor 
did any of his neighbors ever finish their mowing 
before him. 

One summer while he was fishing, one of his neigh- 
bors came to his house and asked his wife to lend him 
her husband's scythe, as he had lost his own. She 
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looked for one, but could find only the one of which 
her husband thought so much. 

This, though she was unwilling, she lent to the man, 
begging him never to temper it in the fire. For that, 
she said, her good man never did. 

The neighbor promised. Taking it with him, he 
boxmd it to a handle and began to work with it. 

But sweep as he would and strain as he would, not 
a single blade of grass fell. Angry at this, he tried 
to sharpen it, but that did no good. Then he took it 
into his forge, thinking he, would temper it. 

"What harm can that do?" he thought. 

But as soon as the flames touched it, the steel 
melted like wax and nothing was left of it but a 
heap of ashes. 

Seeing this, he went in haste to the farmer's wife. 
He told the woman what had happened. She was at 
her wits' end with fright and shame when she heard 
it. For she knew well enough how much her husband 
thought of this scythe, and how angry he would be 
at its loss. 

And angry indeed he was when he came home. 
He beat his wife well for her folly in lending what was 
not hers to lend. But his anger was soon over. He 
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never again^ as he never had before, laid the stick 
about his wife's shoulders. —Jon Amason. 



pitched his tent, set up his tent. — scythe, a tool for cutting 
grass. — temper, to make iron harder by heating. — forge, a shop 
where iron is heated and worked. — at her wits' end, she knew not 
what to do. 



THE BOASTING TRAVELER 

A man who had traveled in far countries boasted 
very much on returning to his own country. He 
told of the many wonderful things he had done in 
the different places he had visited. 

Among other things^ he said that when he was at 
Rhodes he had leaped such a distance that no man 
could equal him. As to that, he said, there were in 
Rhodes many persons who saw him do it and whom 
he could call as witnesses. 

One standing by said, "Now my good man, if this 
be all true, there is no need of witnesses. Suppose 
this to be Rhodes; and now for your leap." 

— Aesop^s Fables. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF SIEGFRIED 

Siegfried is the sun hero. In olden times they thought the 
whole of nature was divided into two kingdoms; the one dark, 
cold, wintry, death-Uke; the other bright, warm, spring-like, 
and full of life. The land of the Nibelungs was the land of mist 
and cold. The treasure of the Nibelungs was the treasure of 
the earth which the powers of winter had carried away like rob- 
bers. The spring sun won it back. Linden is called basswood 
in this country. 

The adventures of Siegfried are told in the Nibelungenlied, the 
great German story poem. 

Once upon a time there lived in the Netherlands in 
a mighty castle a powerful king, Siegmund, and his 
queen. Far and wide spread their fame. But it 
was as nothing to that won by their glorious son, the 
hero Siegfried. 

Even as a boy and youth, he did many deeds of 
might, such and so many that his name became known 
in all German lands. Of these early deeds, two were 
so wonderful that they will be told in song and story 
for all time. 

One of these was the slaying, in single combat, of 

a terrible monster. This monster was known as the 

Dragon of the Linden Tree because he made his home in 

the thick leaves of a huge linden. These trees often 
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grow in Germany to almost as great a size and age 
as the oak. 

The tree in which the dragon made his home was 
one of the largest trees ever seen. 

All the country round was kept in dread by this 
fierce Linden Dragon. But nobody else was brave 
enough to go into the forest and fight him. So 
yoxmg Siegfried did his people a great service by his 
daring in seeking out the Dragon and killing him. 
And it was no wonder they praised him and loved 
him and boasted of him to their neighbors. ' 

But he was to reap some good for himself, too, from 
his brave deed. He noticed that wherever the Dragon's 
blood had touched his flesh, the skin had become hard 
and without feeling. So he washed his whole body 
with the blood, face and all, and thus became as if 
coated with a thin covering of horn. Nothing now 
could wound him, that is, he could not be cut or hurt 
by any weapon. 

Young Siegfried's other deed brought him even 
greater glory, besides such wealth and power as never 
were man's before or after him. Yet in the end, it 
was also to bring sorrow and ruin on himself and many 
brave men, both true and false. 
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Siegfried loved to ride out alone, to hunt or simply 
to see the worid and take any chance to show his great 
strength and daring. Once, when he had ridden 
fart;her than usual, he found himself in the land of 
the Nibelimgs. Here lived wizards, and giants, and 
dwarfs, and other people that were queer. 

When Siegfried arrived, the old king had just died. 
He found the king's two sons quarreling over the 
division of his treasure. 

It was a great treasure; not a hundred farm wagons 
could have carried all the gold and jewels. And there 
was this wonderful thing about it: that no matter 
how much was taken from it, it never grew less. 

But a curse had been laid on it in olden times, that 
it should work nothing but harm to whoever was the 
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owner of it. Because of this curse, the old Nibelung 
king had had it hid away from sight and use in a deep 
mountain cave. 

Now it had been brought forth, and lay spread out 
in shining heaps before the two sons and their knights. 
They argued and quarreled about it, and could not 
come to an understanding. 

So when Siegfried suddenly stood before them, they 
were glad, and asked him to divide the treasure between 
them. To show how thankful they would be, they 
at once gave him their father's own good sword. 

But Siegfried, try as he would, could not get them 
to agree, they were so greedy and unwilling to listen 
to reason. And whien he spoke to them sternly, they 
grew angry, and their knights began to threaten 
him. Then Siegfried's blood was up. Grasping his 
new prize, the king's sword, he attacked the armed 
band single-handed. 

Now there was magic in the sword, which had been 
made in olden times by a wizard with many a strong 
spell. And magic work it did in the young hero's 
hand, laying low twelve knights and many of the 
Nibelung men, and at last the two young kings them- 
selves. 
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After that the knights were afraid and gave up to 
Siegfried the treasure and the whole country with all 
its castles. Only one faithful dwarf still fought with 
great anger, for he was bent on getting revenge for the 
death of his young masters. It . was like a mouse 
fighting a great lion. One would have laughed if it 
were not for the dwarf's great love, which made him 
forgetful of his own life. 

Siegfried admired him heartily, and not only spared 
his life, but asked the dwarf to enter his service. The 
dwarf replied, 

"Now that my masters are dead, there is no hero 
I would sooner serve than you, for none is more worthy.'' 

Then Siegfried, after binding him with many strong 
oaths, made him his Keeper of the Treasure, which was 
at once taken back to the cave in the mountain. 

The dwarf wore the famous cloak which makes its 
wearer able to be xmseen if he wishes. Siegfried took 
it from him and carried it home, together with his good 
sword. Proud was he of his ride into the land of the 
Nibelungs. Ah me! little he thought of what harm 
was to come from that ride! 

From "Siegfried, The Hero of the North." 

— Zendide A, Ragozin. 
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THE SING-AWAY BIRD 

» 

Have you ever heard of the Sing-Away bird, 
That sings where the Runaway River 
Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed hills 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver? 
"Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!" 
How the pines and the birches are stirred 
By the trill of the Sing-Away bird! 

And the bald-headed hills, with their rocks and 

their rills. 
To the tune of his rapture are singing; 
And their faces grow young, all the gray mists among. 
While the forests break forth into singing. 
"Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away! '^ 
And the river runs singing along 
And the flying winds catch up the song. 

'Twas a white-breasted sparrow, that sped a light 

arrow 
Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and dell 
On the banks of the Runaway River. 
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"Oh, sing! sing-away! ang-away! 
The song of the wild singra* had 
The sound of a soul that is glad. 

And beneath the glad sun, every glad-hearted one. 
Sets the world to the tune of his gladness: 
The swift rivers sing it, the wild breezes wing it, 
Till Earth loses tiiought of her sadness. 
"Oh, ang! sing-away! sing-away!" 
Oh, ang, happy soul, to joy's Giver — 
Sing on by Time's Runaway River. 

— Lucy Larcom. 

bald-headed hills, uncovered; without trees. — n^tuie, great 
joy, — quiver, a case to hold arrows. 



THE WOODEN MARIONETTE 

A POLK STORY OF ITALY 



Once upon a time there was — a king? No. Once 
upon a time there was a piece of wood. It was not 
fine wood, but simply a piece of wood from the wood- 
yard. It was the kind we put in stoves and fireplaces 
to make a fire to heat the room. 

I do not know how it happened, but one beautiful 
day an old woodcutter found a piece of this kind of 
wood in his shop. 

This old man had another name, but everybody 
called bim Master Cherry because of his nose. This 
was always shiny and piuplish, just like a ripe cherry. 



As soon as Master Cherry saw that piece of wood 
he was filled with joy. Rubbing his hands, he said 
to himself, "This has come at a very good time. I 
will make it into a table leg.'' 

No sooner said than done. He quickly took a sharp 
ax to take off the bark and shape the wood. Just as 
he was about to strike he stopped with his arm in the 
air, for he heard a tiny, thin little voice say, "Do 
not strike so hard!" 

Just think how surprised good old Master Cherry 
was! He turned his eyes in wonder aroimd the room 
to see where that little voice came from. But he saw 
no one. He looked imder the bench, and no one was 
there. He looked in a cupboard which was always 
closed. He looked in the basket of chips and shavings. 
He opened the door in order to look aroimd his house. 
Still he could see no one. What then? 

"I understand," he said, laughing and scratching 
his wig. "I just thought I heard that little voice. 
I will begin to work again." 

He took up the ax and gave the piece of wood another 
hard blow. 

"Oh! you have hurt me!" cried the little voice, as 
if in pain. 
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This time Master Cherry was dumb. His eyes were 
nearly popping out of his head. His mouth was 
opened wide and his tongue hung down on his chin. 

As soon as he could speak he said in a trembling 
voice, "But where does that little voice come from 
that says, 'Oh'? There is nothing alive in this room. 
Can it be that this piece of wood has learned to cry 
and scream like a baby? I cannot believe it. This 
is a common piece of wood for the fireplace, like all 
other pieces of wood with which we boil a pot of beans. 
What next? What if there is some one hidden inside? 
If there is, so much the worse for him." 
. Saying this, he seized with both hands the poor piece 
of wood and knocked it against the wall. Then he 
stopped to listen, so as to hear if any voice cried out. 
He waited two minutes, and heard nothing; five min- 
utes, and nothing; ten minutes, and nothing. 

" I understand," he said, forcing a laugh and rubbing 
his wig. "I just thought I heard a voice cry 'Oh!' 
I will begin to work again." 

And because he was frightened he tried to hum a 
little song so as to make himself brave. 

At the same time he stopped working with the ax 
and took up a plane to make the wood even and clean. 
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But while he planed, he heard again the little voice, 
this time in a laughing tone. 

"Stop!" it said, "you are taking the skin off my 
body." 

This time Master Cherry fell down as if shot. When 
he opened his eyes he found himself sitting on the 
ground. His face showed great wonder, and the end 
of his nose, which was almost purple, became blue 
from great fear. 

II 

At this moment there was a knock at the door. 

"Come in," said the woodcutter, without having 
strength enough to rise. 

Then a lively old man called Geppetto entered the 
room. 

"Good morning, Master Cherry," said Geppetto. 
"What are you doing on the ground?" 

"I am teaching the ants their ABC's. What has 
brought you here, brother Geppetto?" 

" I have come to ask a favor of you. Master Cherry." 

"Here I am, prompt to serve you!" replied the 
woodcutter, raising himself on his knees. 

"This morning I had an idea." 
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"Let me hear it, Geppetto." 

"I thought that I would make a pretty wooden 
marionette. I mean a wonderful marionette, one that 
can dance, walk, and jump. With this marionette 
I wish to travel through the world and earn for myself 
a little bread." 

"What then, brother Geppetto, can I do for you?'' 

"I should like a piece of wood to make a marionette. 
Will you give it to me?'' 

Master Cherry gladly took up the piece of wood 
that had frightened him so. But when he was about 
to hand it to Geppetto, the piece of wood gave a 
spring. It slipped from his hands, fell, and struck 
the shins of poor Geppetto. 

"Ah! you are very polite when you give presents! 
Truly, Master Cherry, you have nearly lamed me." 

"I swear to you that I did not do it." 

"Surely it was you who threw the stick of wood at 
my legs." 

"I did not throw it. The fault is all in the wood." 

"Truly?" 

"Truly." 
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Ill 

Then Geppetto took the piece of wood in his arms 
and thanking Master Cherry, went home. He limped 
all the way. 

Geppetto's home was made up of one room on the 
ground floor. Its light came from a window under 
the staircase. A broken chair, a hard bed, and a 
broken-down table were all that he had in the room. 
On one side of the room there was a fireplace with 
wood burning. But * the fire was painted. Above 
it there was also painted a boiling pot with clouds of 
steam all around it that made it quite real. 

As soon as he entered Geppetto began to make a 
marionette. 

"What name shall I give him?" he said to himself. 
"I think I shall call him Pinocchio. That name will 
bring with it good luck. I have known a whole family 
called Pinocchio. Pinocchio was the father, Pin- 
occhio was the mother, and the children were called 
little Pinocchios, and everybody lived well. It was a 
happy family." 

When he had found a name for the marionette, he 
worked with a will. He quickly made the forehead, 
then the hair, and then the eyes. 
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After he had made the eyes, just think how sur- 
prised he was to see th^n look around and at last 
gaze at him steadily. Seeing himself looked at by 
two ^es of wood, Geppetto said to the head, 

"Why do you look at me so, eyes of wood?" 

No answer. 

After he had made the eyes, he made the nose. 
But the nose began to grow. It grew, grew, grew, 
until it became a very big nose. Geppetto thought 
it would never stop. He tried hard to stop it, but the 
more he cut at it, the longer that nose became. 

After the nose, he made the mouth. This was 
hardly finished before it began to sing and laugh. 
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"Stop laughing," said Geppetto, angry. But it 
was like talking to the wall. ''Stop laughing, I tell 
you!'' he said again in a loud totrie. Then it b^gan to 
make faces at him. 

Geppetto made believe he did not see this and went 
on with his work. After the mouth, he made the chin> 
then the neck, then the shoulders, then the body, 
then the arms and hands. 

Hardly had he finished the hands when Geppetto 
felt his wig pulled off. He turned quickly, and what 
do you think he saw? His yellow wig in the hands of 
the marionette. 

"Pinocchio! give me back my wig at once!" said the 
old man. 

But Pinocchio, instead of giving back the wig, put 
it on his own head, making himself look half smothered. 

At this, Geppetto looked very sad, a thing he had 
never done before in all his life. 

Turning to Pinocchio, he said, "Bad little boy! 
You are not yet finished and already you show no 
respect for your father. Bad, bad boy!" 

There were now only l^gs and feet to make. Scarcely 
were they finished when they b^gan to kick poor 
Geppetto. 
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"It is my fault," he s^d to himself. "I ought to 
have thought of this at first. Now it is too latet" 

Then he took the marionette in his arms and placed 
him on the ground to make him walk. Pinocchio 
behaved at first as though his legs were asleep and he 
could not move than. Geppetto led him around the 
room for some time, showing him how to put one foot 
in front of the other. When his l^s were stretched, 
Pinocchio b^an to walk and then to run around the 
room. When he saw the open door, he jiunped into 
the street and ran away. 

Poor Geppetto ran as fast as he could, but he was 
not able to catch him. Pinocchio jumped like a rab- 
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bit. He made a noise with his wooden feet on the 
hard road like twenty pairs of little wooden shoes. 

"Stop him! Stop him!" cried Geppetto. 

But the people in the street seeing the wooden 
marionette running as fast as a rabbit stopped to look 
at it. They laughed and laughed and laughed. 

At last, through good luck, a soldier came along. 
Hearing all the noise, he thought that some colt had 
escaped from its master. 

He planted himself in the middle of the road, with 
a steady look. He had made up his mind to catch the 
runaway. 

Pinocchxo, when he saw the soldier in the road, 
tried to pass between his l^gs, but he could not do it. 
The soldier seized the marionette by the nose and 
handed him over to Geppetto, who tried to punish 
him by pulling his ears. 

But just think — when he looked for the ears he 
could not find them. Do you know why? Because 
in the haste of making Pinocchio, he had not finished 
carving them. 

Taking him by the neck, Geppetto led him back, 
saying as he did so, "When we get home, I must 
punish you.'' 
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At this, Pinocchio threw himself on the ground and 
would not walk a step farther. The curious people 
began to stop and gather around them. First one 
said something, then another. 

"Poor marionette!'^ said one of them. "He is 
right not to want to go back to his home. Who knows 
how hard Geppetto beats him?" 

Others said, "That Geppetto seems to be a kind 
man, but he is hard with boys. If he gets that poor 
marionette in his hands, he will break him to pieces." 

All in all, they made so much noise that the soldier 
set Pinocchio free and took the poor old man to prison 
instead. He, not finding words at first to say that he 
was not at fault, wept bitterly as he was put in prison. 

"Wicked son!" he said. "And to think I tried so 
hard to make a good marionette! I ought to have 
thought of all this at first." 

From "Pinocchio." 
— C. Collodi (Carlo Lorengini) 

What is it to ask a favor? 

Which floor of a house is the ground floor? 

plane, a tool used to make boards smooth. — marionettei a 
doll moved by strings; a jumpmg-jack. — shins, the front of the 
leg below the knee. 
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SNOWFLAKES 

Whenever a snowflake leaves the sl^, 
It turns and turns to say "Good-byl 
Good-by, dear clouds, so cool and gray!" 
Then lightly travels on its way. 

And when a snowflake finds a tree, 
"Good day!" it says — "Good day to thee! 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 
I'll rest and call my comrades here." 

But when a snowflake, brave and meek. 
Lights on a rosy maiden's cheek. 
It starts — "How warm and soft the day! 
'"Tis summer!" — and it melts away. 

— Mary Mapes Dodge. 

From St. Nickotas Magazine, by permission of the Century 
Company. 

comrade, a companion. — baie, uncovered; without leaves. 



A BIRD'S QUESTION 

Oh, what would you do, little boy, little boy, 

If you were a bird like me, 
And had built your nest — such a dear little nest — 

In the top of the highest tree; 
And if, when that dear little nest was done, 

A boy just as big as you 
Should climb the tree, and should rob the nest — 

Say, little boy, what would you do? 
Don't you think you'd sigh 
And moan and cry 
For that dear little nest that was hung so high — 
That rocked and swung 'neath the sxmuner sky? 

— Florence Jones Hadley. 



THE WIDOWS SON 



A FOLK STORY OF NORWAY 



There was once a very poor woman who had only 
one son. She worked for him until he was old enough 
to take care of himself. 

'^You must go out into the world," she said to 
him, "and earn your own living." 

So the youth set out. After wandering about for a 
day or two, he met a stranger. 

''Where are you going?" asked the man. 

"I am going out into the world to see if I can 
find work," answered the youth. 

"Will you serve me?" 

"Yes, just as well serve you as anybody else,'' 
answered the youth. 

"You shall be well cared for with me," said the man. 
"You shall be my companion, and do little or nothing 
else." 

So the youth lived with him, had plenty to eat and 
drink, and very little or nothing to do. But he never 
saw a living person in the man's house. 
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One day his master said to him : — 

" I am going to travel, and shall be away eight days. 
During that time you will be here alone. But you 
must not go into any of those four rooms. If you 
do, I will kill you when I return." 

The youth promised that he would not. When the 
man had been gone three or four days, he could no 
longer keep his promise, but went into one of the rooms. 

He looked around, but saw nothing but a shelf over 
the door with a whip made of brier on it. 

''This was well worth making me promise not to 
see," thought the youth. 

When the eight days had passed, the man came 
home again. 

"You have not, I hope," said he, "been into any of 
my rooms." 

"No, I have not," answered the youth. 

"That I shall soon be able to see," said the man, 
going into the room the youth had entered. 

"But you have been in," said he, "and now you 
shall die." 

The youth cried and b^ged to be forgiven. He 
escaped with his life, but was given a hard beating. 
After that they were as good friends as before. 
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Some time after this the man took another journey. 
This time he said he would be away two weeks. Before 
going; he told the youth not to go into any of the rooms 
he had not already been in. But the one he had 
entered before he might go into again. 

This time all took place just as before, except that 
for eight days the youth kept his promise. Then he 
could keep out no longer, but entered one of the rooms. 
Here he f oimd only a shelf over the door, on which lay 
a huge stone and a water-bottle. 

"This is also something to be in such fear about," 
thought the youth again. 

When the man came home, he asked whether he 
had been in any of the rooms. 
I ^"No, I have not," was the answer. 

"I shall soon see,'' said the man. 

When he found that the youth had been in the 
room, he said, "Now I will no longer spare you. You 
shall die." 

But the youth cried and begged that his life might 
be spared. , And again he escaped with a beating. 
But this time he had as much as could be laid on him. 
When he was over this, he lived as well as ever, and he 
and the man were as good friends as before. 
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Some time after this the man again made a journey. 
He now was to be gone tiiree weeks. He told the 
youtii ag^ not to ent&r the third room. 

At the end of two weeks the youth stole in. Here 
he saw nothing but a trap-door in the floor. He lifted 
it up and looked through. There stood a laige copper 
kettle that boiled and boiled, yet he could see no fire 
under it. 



"I should like to know if it is hot," thought the 
youth, dipping his finger down in it. But when he 
drew it up again, he found that all his finger was ^t. 
He scraped and washed, but could not get it off. So 
he tied a rag over it. 
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When the man returned and asked him what was 
the matter with his finger, he said he had cut it badly. 
But the man, tearing the rag off, at once saw what 
ailed the finger. 

At first he was going to kill the youth, but as he 
cried and bagged again, he merely beat him so that he 
had to lie in bed three days. The man then took a 
pot down from the wall and rubbed him with what 
was in it. The youth became as well as before. 

After some time the man made another journey. 
He said he should not return for a month. He then 
told the youth that if he went into the fourth room he 
should surely die. For three weeks the youth did not 
go in. Then he went in. 

There stood a large black horse in a stall with a 
trough of burning coals at its head and a basket of 
hay at its tail. The youth thought this was cruel, so 
he changed them, putting the hay at its head. 

The horse then said: — 

"As you are so kind as to give me food, I will save 
you. Should the Troll return and find you here, he 
will kill you. Go up in the room above this and take 
one of the suits of armor that hangs there. But do 
not take one that is bright. Choose the most rusty 
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one you can see and take tiiat. Choose also a sword 
and saddle in like mannra*." 

The youtli did so, but he found them very heavy. 
When he came back the horse said, 

"Strip and wash yourself well in the kettle which 
stands boiling in the next room." 

"I feel afraid," thought the youth, but he did so. 

Whea he had washed himself, he was plump and 
strong, much stronger than before. 

"Do you feel any change?" asked the horse. 

"Yes," answered the youth. 

" Try to lift me," said the horse. 

That he could do, and he swung the sword with ease. 

"Now lay the saddle on me," said the horse. "Put 
on the armor and take the whip of tliom, the stone 
and the wata* bottle, and the pot with ointmoit. 
Then we will set out." 



II 

When the youth had mounted, the horse set off at a 
rapid gait. After some time the horse said, 

"I think I hear a noise. Look aroimd.^ Can you 
see anything? '* 

"A great many men coming after us, — at least 
twenty," said the youth. 

"Ah! that is the Troll," said the horse. "He is 
coming after us with his companions." 

When these men were gaining on them, the horse 
said, 

"Throw the thorn whip over your shoulder. But 
throw it far away from me." 

The youth did so. At the same moment there sprang 
up a large thick wood of briers. The youth now rode 
on a long way. The Troll had to go home for some- 
thing to cut a way through the wood. 

After some time the horse again said, "Look back. 
Can you see anything now?" 

"Yes, a great number of people," said the youth. 

"That is the Troll; now he has more with him: 
Throw out the large stone, but throw it far from me^" 

Whea the youth had done so, there arose a large 
mountain behind them. The Troll had now to go 
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home after something to bore through the mountain. 
While he was gone, the youth rode on. 

Soon after the horse again told him to look back. 
He then saw a large number of people^ like an army. 

"Well, that is the Troll with all his friends," said 
the horse. "Now throw the water bottle behind you, 
but take good care to spill nothing on me!'' 

The youth did so. But in spite of his care he spilled 
a few drops on the horse's back. At once there arose 
a vast lake and the horse stood far out in the water. 

• 

But he at last swam to the shore. 

When the Trolls came to the water, they lay down 
to drink it all up. They drank and drank till they 
burst. 

"Now we are rid of them," said the horse. 

Ill 

When they had gone a long way, they came to a 
green field in a wood. 

"Take off your armor now," said the horse, "and 
put on your rags only. Lift my saddle off and hang 
everything up in that large hollow tree. Make your- 
self a wig of moss. Then go to the palace of the king 
near by and ask for work. When you wish to see me, 
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come to this spot, shake the bridle^ and I will be with 
you at once. 

The youth did as the horse told him. When he put 
on the moss wig, he became so pale and wretched to 
look at that no one would have known* him. On 
reaching the palace he asked if he might serve in the 
kitchen to carry wood and water to the cook. 

"Why do you wear such an ugly wig?" asked the 
cook. "Take it off. I will not have any one here 
that looks so." 

« 

"That I cannot," answered the youth, "for I am 
not very clean in the head." 

"Do you think, then, that I will have you in my 
kitchen?" said she. "Go to the master of the horse. 
You are most fit to clean the stables." 

When the master of the horse told him to take off 
his wig, he got the same answer. So he would not 
have him. "Go to the gardener," said he. "You 
are only fit to go and dig in the ground." 

The gardener let him stay, but none of the servants 
would sleep with him. So he had to sleep alone under 
the stairs of the summer-house. These stairs were 
high. Under them he laid moss for a bed, and there 
lay as well as he could. 
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One morning, just at simrise, he had taken off his 
wig to wash himself. He was so handsome it was a 
pleasure to look at him. 

The princess saw him from her window. She thought 
she liad never seen any one so handsome. 

She asked the gardener why he lay out under the 
stairs. 

"Because none of the other servants will sleep with 
him," answered the gardener. 

"Let him come this evening and he by the door of 
my room," said the princess. "After that, they will 
let hun stay in the house." 

That night as the youth lay sleeping brfore the door 
of the princess, she sent her maid out to snatch off 
his wig, and she saw that he was very handsome. 
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IV 

When the king heard that this garden lad was in 
the palace, he was very angry and had him put in 
prison. 

Some time aft^ this war arose. When the youth 
heard this he bagged his jailer to let him have armor 
and a sword and follow the king to war. 

All about the king laughed when the jail^ made 
known his errand to the king. But they gave him 
the armor and an old lame horse^ just for a joke. 

They all marched against the enemy. They had 
not gone far when the old horse stuck fast in a swamp. 
All laughed at him and rode on. 

But no sooner were they gone than, running to the 
old tree, he put on his own armor and shook the bridle. 

At once the horse was there. 

« 

"Do your best and I will do mine,'' said the horse. 

When the youth reached the field of battle, the 
king was all but beaten. The youth put the enemy 
to flight. The king wondered who it was that had 
come to his help. But no one had been near enough to 
speak to him. And when the battle was over, he was 
away. 
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When ihey came back, the youth was still sitting 
fast in the swamp, beating and calling to his horse. 
They laughed as they passed. 

The next day when they marched out, the youth 
was still sitting there. Again they laughed at him. 
But no sooner had they passed hini than he ran again 
to the old tree. Everjrthing happened as it did the 
day before. Every one wondered who was the stranger 
that helped them, but no one was near enough to speak 
to him. 

When th^ returned in the evening, the youth was 
still stuck fast in the swamp. They again laughed 
at him. One shot an arrow and hurt his l^g. He 
b^gan to cry and moan so that it was pitiful to hear. 
The king then threw him his handkerchief that he 
might bind up his leg. 

The third d^y the same thing happened as on the 
» other two. That day he killed the enemy's king and 
thus the war was at an end. 

When the fighting was over, the king saw his hand- 
kerchief about the leg of the stranger and thus he knew 
him. They took him back with them to the palace. 
The princess, who saw them from her window, was 

happy. 
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He then took his pot of ointment and rubbed his 
l^g with ity and also all those hurt in the war. All 
were made well at once. 

* 

Then the princess became his wife. On his wedding 
day he went to the stable to see his horse. He found 
him dull; with hanging head, and eating nothing. 

Then the youth spoke to him and asked him what 
he wanted. 

"I have helped you," said the horse, "and I will 
live no longer. You must take your sword and cut 
my head off." 

"No, that I wffl not do," said the youth. "You 
shall have all that you want and always live without 
working." 

"If you will not do as I say," said the horse, "I 
shall find a way of killing you." 

The youth was thus forced to kill him. But when 
he raised his sword to give the blow, he turned away 
his face. No sooner had he struck his head off, than a 
handsome prince stood before him in the place of 
the horse. 

"Where in the name of heaven did you come from?" 
he asked. 

"It was I who was the horse," answered the prince. 
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"I was once the king of the country whose king you 
killed in battle yesterday. It was he who made me 
into the horse by a magic spell and sold me to the Troll. 
As he is killed, I shall get back my throne. You and 
I will be neighbors, and we will never go to war with 
each other." 

Neither did they. They were friends as long as 
they lived, and the one came often to visit the other. 

— Peter Ckriaten Aabjiymaen, 

troD, witch, sometimes thought of as very small, sometimes as 
a giant. — suits of annor, a covering for the body, made of metal. — 
brier, a plant with stout thorns. — ointment, any soft substance 
used for healing wounds. 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOWWORM 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song 
Nor yet at eve his song suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite; 

When looking eagerly aroimd, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glowworm by his spark; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
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The worm^ aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus right eloquent: 

"Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 

"As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song; 
For 'twas the self-same power divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light 
Might beautify and cheer the night," 
The songster heard his short oration. 
And warbling out his approbation. 
Released him as my story tells 
And found his supper somewhere else. 

— William Cowper. 

suspended, stopped. — keen demands of appetite, hunger. — 
spied, saw. — glowworm, the firefly before it has wings. — haw- 
thorn, a thorny shrub or tree with small flowers; used for hedges 
in England. — crop, the pouch in the neck of a bird into which 
the food goes. — aware of his intent, knowing what he meant to 
do. — harangued, spoke loudly. — quoth, said. — minstrelsy, song. 

— abhor, hate. — oration, speech. — approbation, thinking well of. 

— released, let go. 
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OISIN 

A POLK STORY OF IRELAND 

According to an old legend, Finn's son, Oisin, lived in the 
Land of Youth three hundred years after the other Feni, who 
were heroes of great size, had passed away. One time when asked 
how he had lived to such a great age the old hero told his story: 

I lived in the Land of Youth more than three hun- 
dred years. But it seemed to me that only three years 
had passed since the day I parted from my friends. At 
the end of that time I b^gan to have a great wish to 
see my father Finn and all my old companions. I 
asked leave of Niam, my wife, and of the* king, to 
visit Erin. 

The king was willing, but Niam said, " I will allow 
you to go, though I feel sorrow in my heart. For I 
fear much you will never return to me.'' 

"I will surely return,'' I replied. "Do not feel any 
doubt or fear, for the white steed knows the way and 
will bring me back in safety." ' 

Then she spoke words which seemed very strange 
to me: "I will let you go, though your journey gives 
me great grief and fear. Erin is not now as it was 

when you left it. The great king Finn and his Feni 
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are alfgone. You will find, instead of them, a holy 
father and many priests and saints. 

"Now think well on what I say to you, and keep 
my words in mind. If once you alight from the white 
steed, you will never come back to me. Again I 
warn you, if you place your feet on the green sod in 
Erin, you will never return to this lovely land. A 
third time, Oisin, my husband, a third time, I say 
to you, if you alight from the white steed, you will 
never see me again.*' 

I promised that I would heed her words, and that I 
would not alight from the white steed. Then as I 
looked into her gentle face and saw her sorrow, my 
heart was heavy and my tears flowed. But even so, 
my mind was bent on coming back to Erin. 

When I mounted the white steed, he galloped straight 
toward the shore. We moved as swiftly as before 
over the clear sea. The wind overtook the waves and 
we overtook the wind. *We soon left the Land of 
Youth far behind. We passed by many islands and 
cities till at length we landed on the green shores of 
Erin. 

As I traveled on through the country, I looked closely 
around me. But I scarcely knew the old places, for 
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everything seemed strangely changed. I saw no sign 
of Finn and his host, and I b^an to fear that Niam's 
saying was coming true. 

At length I saw at a distance a company of little 
men and women, all mounted on horses as small as 
themselves. When I came near, they spoke kindly 
to me. They looked at me with wonder and were . 
much surprised at my beauty and Mze. 

I asked them about Finn and the Feni, whether they 
were still living. 

And onerepUed: 
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''We have heard of the Hero Finn, who ruled the 
Feni in Erin in times of old. There was never one so 
brave and so wise as he. The poets have written many- 
books about his deeds and the deeds of the Feni. 
But they are all gone long since, for they lived many 
years ago. 

''We have heard also, and we have seen it written 
in very old books, that Finn had a son named Oisin. 
Now this Oisin went with a young fairy maiden to the 
Isle of the Blest. His father and his friends sorrowed 
greatly after him and sought him long. But he was 
never seen again.^' 

When I heard all this, I was filled with surprise, and 
my heart grew heavy with sorrow. I turned my steed 
away from the wondering people, and set out for the 
old home of my fathers. It was a sad journey for me. 
When I reached the place, I found the palace in ruins 
and covered with grass and weeds. 

I turned slowly away. Then I went slowly up and 
down the land in search of my friends. But I met only 



crowds of little people, all strangers, who looked at 
me in wonder. And none knew me. I went to every 
place in the country where I knew the Feni had lived. 
But I found all their houses lonely and in ruins. 
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At length I came to the place where many a time I 
had hunted with the Feni in days of old. There I 
saw a crowd of people in the glen. As soon as they saw 
me, one of them stepped forth and said, 

"Come to us, mighty hero, and help us out of our 
trouble; for thou art a man of great strength." 

I went to them and found a number of men trying 
to raise a large flat stone. It was half lifted from the 
ground. But those who were under it were not strong 
enough to raise it farther or to free themselves from its 
weight. They were on the point of being crushed to 
death. 

I thought it a shameful thing that so many men 
could not lift a stone that one of our Feni could have 
taken in his right hand and flung over the heads of 
the crowd. 

After I had looked a little while, I stooped and 
seized the stone with one hand. Putting forth my 
strength I flung it far from its place. But with the 
great strain my golden saddle girth broke. Bounding 
forward to keep myself from falling, I suddenly came 
to the ground on my two feet. 

The moment the white steed felt himself free, he 
shook himself and neighed. Then, starting off with 
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the speed of a cloud shadow on a March day, he left 
me standing helpless and sad. 

At once a change came over me. The sight of my 
eyes began to fade, the beauty of my face fled. I lost 
< all my strength and I fell to the earth, a poor, withered 
old man, blind and wrinkled and feeble. 

The white steed was never seen again. I never got 
back my Mght, my youth, nor my strength. I have 
lived in this manner, sorrowing for my gentle Niam. 
And I think always of my father Finn and of the lost 
companions of my youth. 

Oisin is pronounced O'shin, It is another name for Ossian 
(Osh'an), a mythical Celtic bard. 

Why does Oiain say "the speed of a cloud shadow on a March 
day"? 

alight, to get off a horse. — holy father, head of the church. — 
Feni, followers of Finn. The word has a different meaning today. 
Erin, Ireland. — host, army, followers.^ sought, looked for. — 
saddle girth, a strap to hold the saddle in place. — neighed, the 
sound a horse makes when pleased. 



CHRISTMAS EVE 

Snowflakes were falling. To two merry pairs of eyes 
that watched them from the window they looked 
like soft white feathers. A big fire played on the 
hearth. 

Brown Eyes and Baby Dimple had been watching 
the spark fairies fly up the chimney. They had been 
making up stories of their own about the fire fairies. 
Growing tired of this, they had turned to the window 
to watch the falling flakes. 

''I am glad it is snowing!'' shouted Brown Eyes, 
tapping with his fingers on the pane. "I hope it will 
snow and snow and snow all night. That is what it 
ought to do, Baby, on Christmas Eve. Then we'll 
have a real white Christmas. I more than half believe 
Santa Claus is going to bring me a sled. If he does, 
I'll take you out sleighing. Won't we just go whiz! 
down the hill? " 

Baby Dimple gave no answer but a sleepy laugh. 
The big blue eyes were watching the whirling snow. 
They had the wondering, faraway look that told they 
were ready for dreamland. The ticking of the clock 
and the crackle of the fire were the only sounds. 
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Then the children gave a sudden cry. Close to the 
window stood an old tree. In spring it was beautiful 
with pink and white blossoms. In summer dainty- 
little nests were hidden away in its shade. In fall, 
the red apples fell into Baby Dimple's white apron 
when brother dropped them from his seat on a high 
branch. 

Now the tree was naked and bare save for a rim of 
new snow on the branches and twigs. 

Suddenly out of the shadows of the tree a great ball 
landed on the window-sill where the two children stood. 
They were startled. But they were not cowards. In 
a moment they were laughing and kissing the window 
where two big eyes peered in. A soft furry head was 
rubbed against the window. A pink mouth opened 
in " meows '* that could not be heard. 

"Dear Snowball, he is cold. Baby wants him let 
in," said Baby Dimple. 

Brown Eyes had hard work to obey. The door was 
not easy to open. But at last it was open, and in 
sprang the children's pet kitten. He brought with him 
a sprinkling of snow and a gust of chill wind. 

Mother now entered and the striking of the clock 
told both little ones it was bedtime. No one begged 
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to sit up "just a little longer." Baby Dimple trotted 
off to bath and bed like a gentle little lamb. 

"I shall go too," said Brown Eyes. 

Of course this was because it was Christmas Eve. 
For Brown Eyes, being older, could sit up one hour 
longer. 

Both children thought, "The sooner to sleep, the 
sooner Christmas will come." 

But Brown Eyes was far from being sleepy. Snow- 
ball was washing his paws before the fire. Brown 
Eyes sprang to the fireside and seized the big white 
ball in his arms. 

"Oh, pussy, pussy dear," he cried, "do you know 
Santa Claus is coming? Do you know that there is 
only one night now? Will you keep your big yellow 
eyes open and watch for him? Or will you go to sleep 
like a good cat and be surprised at all you see in the 
morning?" 

Snowball had grown out of kitten days. He did 
not like romping except once in a while with Baby 
Dimple. So he struggled away from Brown Eyes. 
With tail beating the air, he sprang to the table. 
There he sat and washed all the feet that the little 
hands had touched. 
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" That is very rude/' said Brown Eyes. " My hands 
are quite clean. I scrubbed them hard before supper. 
And now you are washing yourself all over again as if 
I had spoiled your fur. You are a cross cat. I'll go 
away to bed and leave you. And I hope Santa Claus 
will hear about your way of treating me when I only 
wanted to love you. He certainly won't leave you 
anything after that." 

As he left the room, Brown Eyes popped his little 
head in again and shouted, "Good night, cross cat." 

Snowball made no reply, even by a look. But the 
words were heard. And while he kept combing his 
long white coat with his pink tongue, he heard the old 
clock ticking, "Cross cat! Cross cat! Cross cat! 
Cross Cat!" 

He pretended at first not to hear it. But at last he 
he could stand it no longer. With a bound he reached 
the floor and fled through a crack of the door. 

There was one place Snowball always found comfort. 
If Lion, the big dog, stepped on his fluffy tail just 
after he had it nicely combed, he knew where to go. 
If a sparrow he wanted for supper caught sight of him 
and flew away, saying, "Catch me if you can, old 
yellow eyes!" he knew where to go. 
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This place of comfort was the foot of a certain 
little white bed. 

On this evening, as he crawled into the darkened 
room, he fomid his little mistress sound asleep. He 
crept a step nearer. 

Then the yellow eyes shone with anger and his tail 
lashed the air. What did he see peeping out from the 
dear little arm of his mistress? It was the green glass 
eye of his much hated rival, the black and white 
stuffed monkey. Many a time he would have scratched 
this monkey to pieces had he dared. 

Baby Dimple loved to go to sleep with something 
in her arms. Her toy horse was too big, and Lion 
would have filled the whole bed. Snowball loved to 
lie next to Baby Dimple. But well he knew that her 
mother would not allow this. His place was at the 
foot of the bed. But the monkey was small and furry 
and Baby Dimple loved it well. Of course she loved 
Snowball better, but she could not take pussy to bed 
in her arms, and she must have something. 

Sometimes Snowball tried it before she went to sleep. 
And Baby Dimple was partly to blame for this, for 
she would say, "You see. Snowball, you are cUive and 
wamiy and monkey isn't." 
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On this night, he wanted to be petted. He had been 
shut out in snow that had made him cold and wet 
his coat. Then when he had washed and cleaned 
himself, Brown Eyes had rubbed his fur the wrong way. 
He had lost his temper. Then that old clock had 
mocked him. Now to find the place by Baby Dimple 
taken was more than he could stand. 

He carefully sat down on the pillow. He gave the 
little pink cheek a gentle touch with his tongue. He 
would have liked to scratch the monkey away and put 
himself in. He would have done this in his kitten 
days, but he was too big now. He remembered once 
how he had left a long red mark on the dear little arm 
and how sorry he was. He was afraid he might do 
something like this again. 

So he left the monkey where it was. But he crept 
in very carefully and lay next to Baby Dimple's back, 
snug and warm. 

When mother came up later to peep at her children, 
she found in one room a pair of brown eyes wide awake. 

A little voice called out, "I just canH go to sleep!'' 

In the other room, all was still. The baby sleeper 
dreamed perhaps of dolls and horses coming over the 
snow in a wonderful sleigh. The now happy cat 
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dreamed, perhaps of mice playing with sparrows by 
rivers of cream. 

It was Christmas Eve. Mother's heart was softened 
and she let the faithful puss sleep on. 

So only the wakeful green eye of the monkey watched 
for Santa Claus. 

From "Lights of Child-Land." 
— Maud Ballinglon Booth. 

Write the short forms found in the lesson for we vnll, I loill, 
mil not, is not, can not. 

Write the short forms for you wiU, he mil, she wiU, they vnll, 
do not, could not, would not, should not, had not, have not. 



CHRISTMAS 

They put me in the great spare bed and there they bade 

me sleep; 
I must not stir; I must not wake; I must not even peep! 
Right opposite that lonely bed my Christmas stocking 

hung; 
And m the big bay window a funny shadow swung. 



I counted softly, to myself, to ten, and ten times ten. 
And went through all the alphabet, and then b^gan 

again; 
I repeated that Fifth Reader piece — a poem called 

"Repose," — 
And tried a dozen other ways to fall into a doze; 



When suddenly the room grew light. I heard a soft 

strong bound — 
Twas Santa Claus, I felt quite sure, but dared not 

look around. 
'Twas nice to know that he was there, and things were 

going rightly. 
And so I took a little nap and tried to smile politely. 
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"Ho! Merry Christmas!" cried a voice; I felt the 

■ bed a-rocking; 
*Twas daylight — Brother Rob was up! and oh, that 
splendid stocking! 

— Mary Mapea Dodge. 

From Si. Nicholas Magazine, by permissioii of the Century 
Company. 

oi^site, in front of; across from. — repeated, said over and 
over. — doze, a light sleep. 



THE CRATCHITS' CHRISTMAS DINNER 

This lesson is taken from a story, A Christmas Carol, by Charles 
Dickens. The Cratchits are a poor family in England. The 
father earns but little as clerk in the office of a rich old miser, 
Scrooge by name. Martha, the oldest girl, also helps the family 
by working. One child, Tiny Tim, is lame. But, as you see, 
the family is a happy one. 

Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, dressed out but poorly 
in a twice-turned gown. But she was brave in rib- 
bons, which are cheap and make a goodly show for 
sixpence. 

Mrs. Cratchit laid the cloth, helped by Belinda 
Cratchit, second of her daughters. She also was 
brave in ribbons. 

Master Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into the 
potatoes, and in the act got the corners of his monstrous 
shirt collar into his mouth. This collar was his father's, 
but he had allowed his son to wear it in honor of the 
day. 

And now two smaller Cratchits, a boy and a girl, 
came tearing in. They screamed that outside the 
baker's they had smelled the goose, and known it for 
their very own. These young Cratchits danced about 
the table. 
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Peter blew the fire until the slow potatoes, bubbling 
up, knocked loudly on the saucepan lid to be let out 
and peeled. 

"What has ever got your precious father, then?'' 
said Mrs. Cratchit. "And your brother. Tiny Tim? 
And Martha wasn't as late last Christmas Day by 
half an hour!" 

"Here's Martha, mother," said a girl, entering as 
she spoke. 

"Here's Martha, mother!" cried the two young 
Cratchits. ' ' Hurrah ! There 's such a goose, Martha ! ' ' 

"Why, bless your heart alive, my dear! How late 
you are!" said Mrs. Cratchit. Then she kissed 
her a dozen times and took off her shawl and bonnet 
for her. 

"We had a deal of work to finish up last night," 
replied the girl. "And we had to clear away this 
morning, mother!" 

"Well! Never mind so long as you are come," 
said Mrs. Cratchit. "Sit ye down before the fire, my 
dear, and have a warm. Lord bless ye! " 

"No, no! There's father coming," cried the two 
yoimg Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. "Hide, 
Martha, hide!" 
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So Martha hid herself. In came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter han^ng 
down before him. His old and worn clothes w&re 
darned up and brushed. Tiny Tim was upon his 
shoulder. Alas for Tiny Timl He bore a little crutch 
and had his legs supported by an iron frame! 

"Why, Where's our Martha?" cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking around. 

" Not coming," said Mrs. Cratchit. 

" Not coming! " said Bob. And he looked very sober. 
"Not coming upon Christmas Day!" 

Martha didn't like to have her father feel bad, even 
if it were only in joke. So she came out from bdiind 
the closet door and ran into his arms. 



The two young Cratchits hurried Tiny Tun out mto 
the wash-house that he might hear the pudding singing 
in the boiler. 

''And how did little Tim behave?" asked Mrs. 
Cratchit. 

"As good as gold," said Bob, ''and even better. 
Somehow he gets thoughtful sitting by himself so 
much. He thinks the strangest things you ever heard. 
He told me coming home that he hoped people saw 
him in church because he was a cripple. He said it 
might be pleasant for them to remember, upon Christ- 
mas day, who made lame beggars walk and blind men 



see." 



Bob's voice trembled when he told them this. And 
it trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was 
growing strong and hearty. 

His little crutch was heard upon the floor and back 
came Tiny Tim before another word was spoken. 
His brother and sister took him to his stool beside the 
fire. 

?ob, turning up his cuifs, mixed a hot drink in a jug. 
He stured it round and round, then set it on the hob 
to simmer. Master Peter and the two young Cratchits 
went to fetch the goose. They soon returned with it. 
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Such a bustle followed that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds. Mrs. Cratchit made 
the gravy hissing hot. Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with great strength. Miss Belinda sweetened 
the apple-sauce. Martha dusted the hot plates. Bob 
took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny comer at the table. 
The two yoxmg Cratchits set chairs for everybody, 
not forgetting themselves. Then they seated them- 
selves and crammed spoons into their mouths so that 
they should not cry out for goose before their turn 
came to be helped. 

At last the dishes were set on and grace was said. 
It was followed by a breathless pause as Mrs. Cratchit 
made ready to plunge the knife into the breast. When 
she did, a murmur of delight arose all around the 
table. Even Tiny Tim beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife and weakly cried, " Hurrah! '' 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn't 
believe there ever was such, a goose cooked. With 
apple sauce and mashed potatoes, it was enough 
dinner for a whole family. Indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit 
said, looking at one small bone on the dish, they 
hadn't eaten it all at last! Yet every one had had 
enough. 
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Theiiy while Belinda changed the plates, Mrs. 
Cratchit left the room alone, to take the pudding up 
and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose 
it should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the back yard and 
stolen it! All sorts of terrible things were supposed. 

Hello! A great deal of steam! The pudding was 
out of the boiler. A smell like a washing-day! That 
was the cloth. A smell like an eating house and a 
baker's next door to each other with a wash-woman's 
next door to that! That was the pudding. 

In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered with the 
pudding, so hard and firm, with a piece of Christmas 
holly stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said that 
he thought it the greatest thing done by Mrs. Cratchit 
since their marriage. Everybody had something to 
say about it. But nobody said or thought it was at 
all a small pudding for a large family. Any Cratchit 
would have been ashamed to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done. The cloth was 
cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The 
drink in the jug was tasted. It was just right. Apples 
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and oranges were put upon the table. Some chest- 
nuts were put on the fire. 

Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth 
in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a 
one. At Bob Cratchit's elbow stood the family glass 
— two tumblers and a cup without a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, as well as 
golden cups woiild have done. Bob served it out 
with happy looks while the chestnuts on the fire sput- 
tered and cracked. 

Then Bob said, 

"A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears, God bless 
us!^' 

This all the family echoed. 

"God bless us every one!'' said Tiny Tim, the last 

of all. From "A Christmas Carol." 

— Charles Dickens. 

Who made lame beggars walk and blind men see? 

A deal of work means much work. — have a warm means get 
warm. The hob of a fireplace is the iron shelf at the side. where 
things are put to keep warm. To simmer is to cook slowly 
without boiling. To say grace means to give thanks for the food 
before eating. 
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GUESSING SONG 

Oh ho! Oh ho! Pray, who can I be? 

I sweep o'er the land, I scoiu* o'er the sea; 

I cuif the tall trees till they bow down their heads, 

And I rock the wee birdies asleep in their beds. 

Oh ho! Oh ho! And who can I be, 

That sweep o'er the land and scour o'er the sea? 

I rumple the breast of the gray-headed daw, 

I tip the rook's tail up and make him cry "caw"; 

But though I love fun, I 'm so big and so strong, 

At a puif of my breath the great ships sail along. 

Oh ho! Oh ho! And who can I be, 

That sweep o'er the land and sail o'er the sea? 



I swing all the weathercocks this way and that, 
I play hare-and-hounds with a runaway hat; 
Eut howe'er I wander, I never can stray 
For go where I will, Tve a free right of way! 
Oh ho! Oh ho! And who can I be, 
That sweep o'er the land and scour o'er the sea? 

I skim o'er the heather and dance up the str^t, 

I've foes that I laugh at, and friends that I greet; 

I'm known in the country, I'm named in the town, 

For all the world over extends my renown. 

Oh ho! Oh ho! And who can I be. 

That sweep o'er the land and scour o'er the sea? 

— Henry Johnstone. 

Write the short forms found in this lesson for over I am, 
however, I have. 

What is the answer to this riddle? 

A daw is a European bird of the crow family. It is thought 
to be a foolish bird. It often nests in church towers or ruins. 

A rook is a European bird of the crow family, like our crow 
but smaller. 

A weathercock, or weathervane, is something placed on top 
of buildings to show which way the wind blows. 

Hare and hotmds is an English game for boys. For the way 
it is played see the story Hare and Hounds in this book. 

Renown means fame. 
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A TRUE STORY OF A CAT 

In the story of his life, a noted French writer tells that he had,' 
in his later years, a cat named Mysouff II. 

" If you won't think me rude/' said a friend one day, 
"I should like to know what Mysouff means.'' 

"Mysouff just means Mysouff, Madam," said I. 

"It is a cat's name, then?" 

"To be sure, since Mysouff I. was so called. But 
you nevCT knew Mysouff, Madam." 

I became lost in thought and my friend left quietly 
without asking me any more questions. 
. That name had taken me back fifteen years. My 
mother was still living. At that time I was working 
in an office from ten in the morning until five in the 
afternoon. 

We had a cat in those days whose name was Mysouff. 
That cat had missed his calling; he should have been 
a dog. 

Every morning I started for my office at half-past 
nine and came back every evening at half-past five. 
Every morning Mysouff followed me to a certain comer. 

Every evening I found him in the same street, at 
the same comer waiting for me. 
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Now the curious thing was this. On the days wheit 
I was going somewhere else for dinner and did not 
come home, it was of no use to open the door for Mysouff 
to go to meet me. Mysouff, lying like a serpent 
with its tail in its mouth, would not stir from his 
cushion. 

On the other hand, on the days I did come, Mysouflf 
would scratch at the door until some one opened it 
for him. 

My mother was very fond of Mysouff. She used 
to say he marked the weather for her. 

"Mysouff marks my good and my bad weather," 
my dear mother would say. "The days you come in 
are my days of simshine; my rainy days are when 
you stay away." 

When I came home, I used to see Mysouff at the 

street comer, sitting quite still and looking off into 

< 

the distance. As soon as he caught sight of me, he 
began to move his tail. As I came nearer, he rose 
and walked to and fro across the walk with his back 
arched and his tail in the air. 

When I reached him, he jumped upon me as a dog 
would have done, and bounded and played around me 
as I walked home. But when I was close to the house 
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he dashed in at full speed. Two seconds after, I used 
to see my mother at the door. 

Never again in this world, but perhaps in the next^ 
I shall see her standing, waiting for me at the door. 

That is what I was thinking of when the name of 
Mysouff brought back all this to mind. So you can^ 
understand why I did not answer my friend's question. 

From Alexandre Dumas' ''Memoirs." 
Mys'guflf 

missed his calling, he made a mistake in choosing his work 
in the world. — to and fro, across the walk and back again, 

THE MAN AND THE LION 

A Man and a Lion traveled together through the 
forest. They soon began to boast; each over the 
other, of his strength and power. As they disputed^ 
they passed a statue, carved in stone, which showed 
^'a Lion strangled by a Man.'* 

The Man pointed to it and said, "See there! How 
strong we are and how we prevail even over the 
king of beasts." 

The Lion replied, *This statue was made by one of 
you men. If we Lions knew how to make statues, you 
would see the Man placed under the paw of the Lion/' 

One story is good till another is told. 
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A RACE ON SKIS 

" I tell you what," said Ben, one day when the boys 
were off on their slds, "if we only had a sled what fun 
we would have on these hills!" 

"Well, what's the matter witii making one?" 
answCTed John, the ever-ready. "It would be great; 
this crust is as smooth as glass. We would just fly." 

At once they turned in their tracks and sped for 
home to carry out theu- plan. 

"I'll beat you in," said Ben. 



"I'll bet you won't." 

! 

They started of! evenly at the top of the slope. A 
few long^ half-steppmg; half-sliding strokes gave them 
start enough to slide. Both crouched in ordw ndt 
to feel the force of the wind so much. Then, too, in 
this way they were not so apt to lose their balance. 

They were very evenly matched. For while John 
was stronger, his brother was light and not so apt 
to break through the crust. 

Down they rushed, with greater and greater speed. 
Snow flew like spray before them. The swishing, 
crunching noise grew into a hum as they sped faster 
and faster. 

At first Ben went ahead — he had a better start. 
Then John's weight began to tell and he gained, inch 
by inch. Ben crouched down still lower, making his 
body into a close little ball. But in spite of all he could 
do, his brother gained on him. 

Soon John was even, then a little ahead, and at last 
only his back could be seen by the younger. The end 
of his scarf was standing out behind him like a painted 
stick. 

The distance between grew longer, until perhaps 
twenty yards of shining snow lay between them. 
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Ben was watching closely for any little slope which 
might help him. 

All at once he noticed that John had dropped out 
of sight. 

Almost at the same moment he, too, began to drop. 
The racers had been watching each other so closely 
that neither had noticed that they were near the edge 
of a great drift. 

John had saUed over first and landed right side up 
some eight feet below. But he had struck so hard 
that he broke through the crust and stopped short, 
falling on his face. 

The instant of warning that Ben had, had put him 
on his guard. He landed lightly and sped on, hardly 
checked. 

"You will beat me, eh?" he shouted to his disap- 
pointed brother, as he shot past. 

John scrambled up and started again. The boys 
had already raced over almost all of the slopes, though, 
and by the time John reached the level, Ben was far 
ahead and going well. It was a long, stem chase. 

The older boy's strength and weight were great helps, 
though. Within half a mile the two were on even 
terms again. For a time they raced side by side, 
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arms swinging together, legs going like piston rods. 
Their feet wer& kept exactly straight and so the long 
skis ran parallel. If either foot should be turned in 
or out ever so lightly, one ski would cross the other and 
the racer would be tangled up so quickly that he would 
not know what was the matter. ^ 

The brpthers were then sliding along, side by side, 
each straining to pass the other. Breath came in 
short puffs and showed on the frosty air like the steam 
let off by an engine. Drops of sweat began to appear. 
The effort they were making was shown in the strained 
look on their faces. 

Faster and faster they went, skimming along like a 

» 

pair of swallows. They were going too fast to be 
careful of their steps. Ben turned his right foot a 
little in. Instantly the skis crossed in front, tripped 
him, and down he went, head first into the snow. 

His left ski slipped off, flew towards John, caught 
between his legs, and threw him over backwards. 
For a moment, all was confusion. The boys were 
stretched out, heads almost buried in the snow, feet 
kicking wildly, and the long skis beating the air like 
flails. At last these were kicked off and the racers 
managed to get right side up. 
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"After much tumbling about they got their skis on 

again and went on their way, this time at a slower pace. 

They disputed all the way home as to which was the 

faster. They agreed at last that this great question 

could be settled only by another match. 

' From "Cattle Ranch to College," 

— Ruaaell Dovbleday. 



The wordB snowBhoe and ski are often used as if they were 
the same. A snowshoe is usually a network of rawhide in a 
wooden frame, fastened to the bottom of the foot. It is from 
three to four feet long and about one-third as wide. It is used 
for walking on soft snow. A ski or skee is a narrow wooden 
runner from six to twelve feet long, and about five inches wide. 
It is fastened to the foot in front, leaving the heel free. A piston 
rod is a shding rod fitted inside a tube-hke vessel so as to slide 
back and forth. It is used in the steam engine to receive motion 
from the steam and in the pump to carry motion to the water. 

parallel, at the same distance apart. 



A SONG OF LIFE 

A buveler on a dusty road 

Strewed acorns on the lea; 
And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time 

To breathe its early vows; 
And age was pleased in heights of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore — 
It stood a glory in the place, 

A blessing evermore. 
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A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern; 
A passing stranger scooped a well 

Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in and hung with care 

A ladle on the brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that Toil might drink. 
He passed again; and lol the well^ 

By siunmer never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parchM tongues 

And saved a life be^de. 

— CkarUs Mackay. 

To bask is to lie or sit idly. 

A dormouse is a small gnawing animal that lives mostly in 
trees. Its food is largely nuts. 
ToU here means working people. 
Ladle, something to drink from. 



TWO ELEPHANT STORIES I 

COCO, THE TROUBLE-MAKER 

Coco was the smallest elephant in the largest circus 

• 

in the world. He had never known a free life, for he 
was bom in the circus. And his mischief was bom 
with him. He was only a few months old when he 
b^gan to show himself tricky. But as he was often 
funny and always very loving, everyone liked him in 
spite of his mischief. When quite a tiny baby he would 
get into things which did not concern him in any way 
and which he ought to have let alone. 

When he was thought old enough, he was fastened 
up with the young elephants being taught to perform 
in the circus. He then began to try to find out about 
things aroimd him. He twisted his little trunk here, 
there and everywhere. 

When the keeper would call out sharply, "Coco!'' 
he would meekly lower it. Just as soon as the keeper 
looked the other way, he would do the same thing 
again, just like a naughty child. 

He began one day to pull down the gas pipes over 
his head. These were put back in place. Then he 
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tried to find out about the electric light by drawing 
it over to his mouth with his trunk. The keeper saw 
him in time to prevent his crushing it. Had he done 
so, he would probably have been killed. 

Just aroxmd the comer of the wall where he and his 
mates were usually fastened was a water faucet. 
Here the men got water for the elephants to drink 
and for washing the floor. 

One night after the circus, all the lights but one or 
two had been put out. All the men had gone but the 
watchman. Coco was very quiet and thoughtful. 

As all the elephants seemed quiet and comfortable, 
the watchman settled himself in his chair for a nap. 
He began to doze. Eveiy once in a while he opened 
his eyes just to see if everything was all right. If 
any elephant seemed restless or about to get into some 
mischief, he would call him by name sharply. 

Suddenly the watchman heard a soimd like running 
water. After listening a moment, he looked down on 
the floor. He was surprised to see the floor swimming 
in water and a stream pouring from the faucet. 

As at that moment Coco's trunk went aroxmd the 
comer, the watchman knew what had happened. 
Coco had turned on the faucet and flooded the place. 
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It took about an hour with a lot of men to get the 
animals dry and comfortable once more. After this. 
Coco had his trunk rapped sharply every time he tried 
to put his trunk around the faucet. He was thus made 
to xmderstand that he was not to do it again. 

Another bad habit of Coco's was to let forth a roar 
suddenly without the least cause. When one elephant 
does thiS; there is always danger of a stampede among 
the others, for elephants are very easily excited. 
More than once Coco caused a stampede by doing 
this, and a stampede among these animals is not easy 
to control. 

Early one morning Coco was foxmd to be in a bad 
mood. He was restless and quarrelsome. He tried 
to quarrel with his next-door neighbor. He tried to 
pull the men's coats off with his trunk. Then he sent 
forth such a roar, once, twice, three times, that, one by 
one, all his mates took it up. Then the larger herds 
heard it and at once did the same. In far less time 
than it takes to write it, first one and then another 
broke his chains. All the men rushed about doing 
their best to quiet the animals, for another stampede 
had taken place. 
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The worst of it all was that Coco could not be made 
to stop his roaring. He kept it up till the men were 
nearly worn out trying to quiet the others and restore 
order. He gave more trouble than all the others put 
together. All at once he settled down, ate his breakfast 
quietly and for weeks after was as good as gold. 

Another time Coco's trainer made ready to take his 
elephants into winter quarters in the coxmtry. Coco 
had the bad habit of running off suddenly and thus 
leading the others to run also. Because of this it was 
thought wise to hobble his feet. His keepers also 
fastened his trunk to his front leg with a chain covered 
with a rubber tube so that it could not hurt him. 

But Coco did not like this at all. He showed his 
anger by first squealing and then roaring with all his 
might. By good luck the others did not follow his 
lead this time. 

Before they were outside of the city, Coco found that 
he could not keep up because of his hobbles. It was 
the middle of the night and they were all walking. 
Very soon he was a long way behind. 

This made him furious and he refused to go a step 
farther. Lifting up his trunk, he roared and squealed, 
squealed and roared, until every elephant in front of 
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him joined in. The people asleep in their houses woke 
up in terror and thought the end of the world had 
come. One by one the other elephants began to run. 
When Coco saw this and foimd out he could not 
run too because of his hobbles, he grew angrier 
than ever. 

At last he was quieted. The others were brought 
together, for they had all run in different directions. 
They went quietly the rest of the way. The trainer 
and his men were only too thankful, for they were 
completely worn out. 

It is not to be wondered at, that after a few years of 
this sort of thing Coco had a bad name. He did not 
have a bad temper, nor was he ugly, but he seemed to 
be always giving trouble. Therefore, when a number 
of things happened, one after the other, of course Coco 
was blamed for them all. Because of this, he nearly 
lost his life. 

A few years ago, the circus to which he belonged had 
finished in one city and was ready to go to the next. 
There was a long bridge to be crossed. All the trainers 
made ready to take the elephants. 

They started out one fine moonlight night. All 
went well until they reached the bridge. It happened 
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t^t just as they were walking along quietly, a train 
rushed along on the elevated tracks over their head. 
The sudden noise scared the elephants almost to 
death. 

With shrieks and trumpeting they started off pell 
mell and it was early morning before they were gathered 
together once more. Then they were taken to where, 
a ferry crosses the river. 

They were still rather excited. There was a great' 
deal of ti-ouble in getting them on board. When at 
last they went on, they did so with a rush. It seemed 
for a few minutes that they would run right across the 
ferry and into the river at the other end. But as 
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soon as they saw the water, they stopped. They 
drew back as if they saw the danger, and were quiet 
the rest of the trip. 

It was at this next city that Coco nearly lost his 
life because of his bad name. 

Just before the circus began, a storm came up quite 
suddenly. All storms are dreaded by animal-show 
men, because elephants are so afraid of thunder and 
lightning. This storm was a heavy one. The blind- 
ing flashes of lightning were followed by crashes of 
thunder. 

The elephants were wildly excited. Then a strong 
wind sprang up. Getting under the canvas of the tents 
the wind tore it off, and pulled the poles out of the 
groimd as though they were matches. These hit the 
poor elephants stinging blows across their backs. 

With wild trumpetings, the elephants tore off their 
chains as though they were cobwebs, and fled in all 
directions. It was a great wonder that their trainers 
were not trampled to death, for the animals were 
crazy with fright and pain. 

When it was all over and the animals were quiet 
again, they were very nervous and very tired. For 
weeks they were easily excited. At the least breeze 
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lifting the flaps of the tents^ there would come forth 
shrill cries and trumpetings. 

Once when a little piece of white rag blew around 
the tent, Coco made a great fuss. Several others broke 
their chains. For a few minutes another stampede 
was feared. 

Several other things happened in the same way and 
the owner of the show noticed that Coco was very 
easily excited. He told the trainer that Coco ought 
to be killed. He said that Coco had caused so much 
trouble already that it was not wise to run the risk of 

anything more. For a time it seemed that Coco had 

« 

to die. But his trainer loved him in spite of his mis- 
chief. He told the owner that Coco was not to blame 
for all that had happened. The owner at last gave 
in, and Coco's life was spared. 

And so Coco is still alive, and still full of mischief. 
But he is always loving, and ready for strangers and 
peanuts or anything else which comes his way. When 
I was talking to his trainer last spring. Coco caught 
hold of the tail of the trainer's dog with his trunk and 
pulled it! I don't think the dog was hurt a bit, but 
he gave a frightened howl. I noticed that he was 
careful not to go near Coco again. 
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GUNDA, THE INDIAN ELEPHANT 

Gunda was bom in 1898. For eight years he lived 
in his wild native home. When he was captured, 
after much trouble, he was about as wild and savage 
an elephant as could be foimd anywhere. 

He gave as much trouble as he possibly could in 
every way and in every place. It was hard to get him 
on board ship. It was just as hard to keep him there. 
But it was far harder to get him off again. 

He seemed to care little for food and kindness was 
of no use. When he reached this country at last he 
was savage, sulky, and uglier than ever. He never 
failed to remember any harm done to him and to pay 
it back if he could. When he was put into the animal 
park of our largest city, no one could do a thing with 
him. 

He would trumpet his hate at all the keepers, at 
I all the visitors, and at every animal in the house that 
I he could see. 

Very great pains were taken to make his house strong. 
The walls were tested. The strongest sheet iron was 
used to line them. Extra bars were put in front of 
his den to protect visitors. And yet, in spite of all 
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this, he pushed down the back wall one day and entered 
the cage of the animal next door. 

But after a while he became more quiet and 
seemed contented. It was then thought best to 
take him for a walk in the park before people were 
let in to see him. 

He was very good for a time and seemed to enjoy 
the fresh air and his walk. But the keepers never 
took their eyes from him, fearing he might change 
his mind. 

And change his mind he did. For in the sudden 
way he was in the habit of doing things, he broke 
away. With a little trumpet and a whisk of his funny 
tail, he was off round the park for a scamper at his 
own sweet will. 

He tipped over several things in his way. His pace 
was such a steady, swinging one, that his keepers were 
tired out before they could stop him. He was safe 
in his house at last, and no one cared to take him out 
again for some time. 

But in time Gunda settled down, and even allowed 
himself to be taught some tricks. But at first he was 
very angry at having his front legs tied and his hind 
leg pulled to make him kneel down. In time, he made 
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up his mind to do this without either, which was jus1: 
what his trainer wanted. 

Then he was taught to gather pennies from the 
crowd and keep a bank of his own. The "Bank" is a 
strong wooden box fixed tightly in place over his head 
with the words "elephant's bank" painted on 
it. At the bottom is a bell. Gunda rings this bell 
every time he collects a penny, just as a car conductor 
rings up a fare. 

At one time it was found that, although he had 
collected a great many pennies and rung up the same, 
the "Bank" was empty! This was curious because 
Gunda had never been known to make any foolish 
mistakes such as swallowing anything not to be eaten. 

But one day the keeper was brushing off the dust 
on the top of the wall of Gunda's den. Here he. found 
a heap of pennies. Why he should have put them 
here instead of in the box is not known. It is a curious 
thing, however, that since his pennies were found and 
taken away, he has never once put one there, but always 
in the "Bank." 

It is a long, long time now since this elephant has 
shown himself either sulky or cross. In the smnmer he 

» 

carries children on his back and seems to enjoy it as 
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much as they do. Perhaps it is the outdoor life which 
he likes. Or it may be the peanuts which he teases 
for by putting up his trunk to the passengers on his 
back. Whatever it is^ he is as friendly as can be now. 
He always welcomes visitors by offering to shake hands 
with his foot. This is clumsy, to be sure, but is kindly 
and well meant. 

Prom "Wad Animal Celebrities." 

— EUen VeUnn. 

Why are storms dreaded by showmen in charge of animals? 
What is the noise made by an elephant called? 

stampede, a wild running of many animalS; usually caused 
by fright. — hobble, to tie the legs. — elevated tracks. — In large 
cities cars and trains sometimes run on tracks laid on a framework 
high above the street. — pell mell, in great confusion. — ferry, 
a boat for carrying passengers across a stream. 
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A SWARM OF BEES 

It was May in the coxmtry, which is not at all like 
May in the town. Mrs. Sedgwick, who had just lost 
her husband, found herself with little means for herself 
and little Hazel. They had to give up their town house 
and go to live in the country. With them went Love 
Gordon, Mrs. Sedgwick's niece, who lived with the 

- family. 

' Hazel was wild with delight over their new home. 
About a week after their coming, she was out doors 
one morning. 

"Oh, Love, do come out here a minute," she called. 
"I want you to see the very strangest thing!" 
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She pointed up to one of the gables of the roof. 

" What is it? " asked Love, staring up at the old gray 
roof. 

"Bees!'' shouted the little girl. "Don't you see 
them flying about the roof, and going in and out under 
the eaves?" 

"Bees? How can bees be up there?" 

"They are using our house for a hive," laughed 
Hazel. "Pat says there is probably a roof of honey 
over the attic." 

Pat was the gardener. He was leaning on the handle 
of the lawn-mower, smiling at the little girl. 

" It is a fact," he said, " I remember there used to be 
bees on the old place when I was a boy. There was a 
whole row of hives east of the greenhouse yonder. I 
don't know who took them away nor where they are. 
The bees must have stood by their home, and taken 
to the house when the family moved out. For those 
are real old stock, yellow Italians, the very best of 
all bees." 

"Can we get the honey?" asked Love. 

"Not without tearing up the roof from the outside 
or breaking away the lath and plaster in the attic," 
said the old man. "They have been cunning in their 
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settling and picked out the one place where we can't 
get at them." 

"I wish they were down here in a hive," said Hazel. 
''I should like to see them coming in with pollen." 

''You would like that, Miss Hazel," said Pat. 
"Maybe we'll catch the bees swarming before long, 
if we watch for them. Then we'll take the swarm." 

Then he went on with his mowing. 

"Do you know how a swarm looks. Love?" Hazel 
asked. 

"I have never seen one," said Love. "But it seems 
as if I had heard or read that the bees usually form a 
bunch or cluster upon some tree or bush." 

" But why should they do that? What is the sense 
of forming a bunch or cluster when all they want is a 
new place to live? I should think the older bees would 
find out just where they are going to move. Then the 
others could just follow them." 

"You will have to ask the queen bee," said Love, 
laughing. "She is at the head of the hive." 

Some time later Hazel burst into her mother's, room. 

"Oh, mother dear!" she cried, "please look out of 
the window. And you too, Love. I do believe there 
is a swarm of bees in the tree!" 
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"A swarm of bees?" asked Mrs. Sedgwick. "Where 
did they come from?" 

"Out of the roof," cried Hazel. "I saw lots of them 
flying about this morning and hanging in little-bimches 
on the eaves. Then by and by they all flew up in a 
cloud and buzzed about in the big tree. Now they 
look just like a brown bag. Do come down, Love, 
and help get them!" 

She was gone in a whirl of curling locks and flying 
skirts before her cousin could answer. 

"What a flyaway!" said her mother. "I wish I 
had her good spirits and hc^th." 

She walked to the window. 



''There is something very strange in the tree," 
she said. "See, my dear, hanging from the branch 
just opposite the window. I wonder if it can be that 
the child-is right? " 

''It is certainly a swarm of bees," said Love, looking 
over her aunt's shoulder. "What a curious sight!" 

And a curious sight it was. The bees hung in a 
great brown cluster from one of the large branches. 
Their wings and bodies shone dully in the sunshine as 
they crawled slowly about the outside of the living 
ball. Now and then numbers of them were seen to 
dart away in different directions. Then the whole 
cluster swayed and heaved as if about to fall apart. 

"Aren't you ever coming down, Love?" shouted 
Hazel from the foot of the tree. "Oh, we must get 
them! Just think what fun it will be to have bees of 
our very own and watch them making honey! Do 
come down — quick!" 

"I wish we could get them," said Love, running to 
Hazel's side. " Where is Pat? " 

" He went to town not an hour ago to fetch out some 
plants." 

A man was seen driving past. They called to him. 
He came in, but did not know how to help them. 
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"The man who lives next place to yours has bees 
and knows all about them," he told them, "He will 
help you. He will lend you a hive." 

"I shall go this minute and ask him," said the little 
girl. Then she looked again into the tree. " Somebody 
ought to stay and watch them." 

"You have to watch them sure," said the man. 
"Sometimes they hang for two, — three days, just like 
that. But when the weather is good they fly off in 
one hour, maybe. You go upstairs, little girl, and 
throw water on them. Wet them down good. Then 
they will think it rains, and they will hang there." 

"Will you go and ask that man for the hive. Love? 
Please go — please! I do want to get them," begged 
Hazel. " I '11 go up in mother's room and throw water 
on them." 

"I don't see how we could get them even if we have 
the hive," began Love. But at sight of the big tears 
starting in Hazel's brown eyes, she turned and ran 
quickly down the road. 

When she returned Hazel looked the picture of woe, 
as she came running to meet her. 

"Oh, Love," she cried. "I went up in mother's 
room and threw water on those bees. It was hard 
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work and I spUt it all over the floor, but mother didn't 
scold a bit. I got two or three big splashes on them — 
the bees, I mean. And then little bunches of them 
b^gan to tumble off in the queerest way. But I kept 
right on throwing as hqrd as I could. They must have 
thought it a pretty big storm, for all of a sudden, 
while I was gone for more water, I heard mother call: 
I ran as fast as I could, but it was too late — ^they were 
all flying up in the air." 

"Then they are gone!'' cried Love. "Then I must 
go back and tell our neighbor not to bring the hive." 

"Oh, the bees haven't really gone away," said Hazel. 
"They are down the chimney. I suppose they went 
in to get out of the weather. But here comes the man 
and another one with him carrying the hive." 

As he came near they saw that he had a bee-veil in 
one hand and in the other a curious-looking thing 
from which thick smoke was coming. 

"I am afraid I have put you to a great deal of 
trouble," Love said to him, "and for nothing. Hazel 
tells me the bees have flown while I was gone." 

"Has the swarm really gone?" he asked. "What a 
pity! If you had only wet them down a bit with the 
hose." 
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"I did throw water on them," said Hazel, "I threw 
the biggest saucepan full as fast as I could fill it. And 
two or three times I hit them — smack ! They thought 
it was storming too hard, I guess, for they went down 
the chimney." 

Their neighbor laughed. 

" They want just a gentle shower to keep them quiet. 
They are very wise people — the bees. Their couriers 
took alarm at once aiid hurried their queen out of 
harm's way. Down the chimney, you say? Which 

« 

chimney? Perhaps we can get them after all." 

Hazel pointed to the highest chimney of them all. 

"They are roof bees, you know," she said. ''Our 
whole house is probably roofed with honey; only that 
we can't get it. But I like to think about it. I like 
to lie in bed stormy nights and think of the bees over- 
head all snug in their great white combs." 

The young man asked many ^questions about these 
roof bees. 

"I thought at first that you had found one of my 
run-away swarms," he said. ''But this is probably an 

overflow from the roof." ! 

I 

"Was that the reason you were willing to come?"i 
asked Hazel. " Did you mean to take them away? " 
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''No, indeed!" laughed he. "Run-away swarms 
belong to those who find them. That was the way I 
began to have bees. I was walkmg in my garden one 
morning. I almost stumbled into a great swEirm 
which had settled on a rose-bxKh in full bloom." 

"Where did you get your hive?" asked Hazel. 

" I hadn't one, of com^e," he said. " So I took a nail- 
keg, washed it well with molasses and water. Then 
I shook the swarm from the bush into it. They seemed 
to like it well enough. For after all, it is not unlike 
a hollow tree trunk, and that is the home every 
swarm is looking for." 

" Do you suppose we can get our bees? " Hazel asked. 
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" I will do my best. But I must go up on the roof 
by way of the attic. My man here will carry the hive. 
I must carry this little smoker. While I press this, 
the smoke comes out and that keeps them away 
from me. 

"This hive I have here is a nursery, partly filled 
with bee babies. There is also enough honey about 
the edges to tempt the himgry swarm. I shall take 
off the bottom of this hive, and place it over the 
chimney." 

Ten minutes later the two men could be seen climb- 
ing along the roof to the chimney. 

"I don't believe he can get them after all,'' said 
Hazel. "They have only set that box on top of the 
chimney and now they are coming away." 

"Wouldn't the queen go in?" she asked sadly when 
the man returned. 

"That remains to be seen," he replied. "The 
chances are that the queen will crawl up into the hive 
and begin laying her eggs in the empty cells. The 
whole swarm will follow as a matter of course, and 
then we shall have them. And a finer swarm is not 
often seen. They are pure Italians, and there must be 
a half bushel of them." 
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"Do they measure bees by the bushel?" laughed 
the little girl. 

"Sometimes," he replied, his eyes laughing too. 
"I think we may set down your swarm. Miss Hazel, 
as worth a load of hay." 

"What do you mean?" Hazel asked. 

"You have surely heard the old Mother Goose 
rhyme," he said, 

"'A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 

Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in July 

Is hardly worth a fly.' 

" I shall come over the day after tomorrow," he went 
on. "If I find that the swarm has settled in the hive, 
I shall slip the bottom board in place and close up the 
entrance with a wire netting. My man will lower it 
to the ground by means of a rope." 

What he had foretold came true. One evening after 
sunset the hive was lowered to the ground. 

"Won't they lose their way when they go out to 
the flowers," asked Hazel, "being put here in » their 
sleep?" 
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"They are not asleep," said the young man. "Just 
listen a minute and you will hear them humming." 

"I hear them!" cried the little gu-l. "But if they 
fly out quickly in the morning, they will go back to 
the chimney I am afraid." 

"That is just what they would do," he replied. 
"But now I will show you what we must do to make 
them stop long enough to find out where home is." 

He pulled several handfuls of grass and clover blos- 
soms and heaped them loosely on the board in front 
of the hive door. "They will have to make their 
way slowly through the grass blades. This will cause 
them to notice their hive. Some of the young ones 
will forget and go back to the top of the chimney. 
You will see them there tomorrow. But sooner or 
later they will all find their way to their new home," 

Adapted from "Wings and Fetters." 
— Florence Morse Kingsley. 

How do bees swarm? 

Why did Hazel throw water on the bees? 

Why did the man wear a bee-veil? 

To whom does a run-away swarm belong? 

pollen, the yellow dust of flowers. Bees make honey from 
pollen. — couriers^ messengers sent in haste. 
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A CHRYSALIS 

My little maiden found one day 
A curious something in her play, ' 
That was not fruit, nor flower, nor seed; 
It was not anything that grew, 
Or crept, or climbed, or swam, or flew; • 
Had neither legs nor wings, indeed; 
And yet she was not sure, she said, 
Whether it was alive or dead. 

She brought it in her tiny hand 

To see if I would understand, 

And wondered when I made reply, 
"You've found a baby butterfly." 
'^A butterfly is not like this,'' 

With doubtful look she answered me. 

So then I told her what would be 
Some day within the chrysalis; 
How, slowly, in the dull brown thing 
Now still as death, a spotted wing. 
And then another would unfold, 
Till from the empty shell would fly 
A pretty creature, by and by. 
All radiant in blue and gold. 

— Mary Emily Bradley, 
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HARE AND HOUNDS 



Rugby, the scene of this story, is a boarding school for boys. 
Hare and hounds is a favorite game with EngUsh boys. Those 
who are to be hares have bits of paper which they scatter along 
their trail. After a certain time they are followed by the hounds, 
who must follow the scent. This is Tom Brown's first nm at 
hare and hounds. 

One Tuesday, as Tom was passing through the hall 
after dinner, he was hailed with shouts from Tadpole 
and several other boys seated at one of the long 
tables. 

'^ Come and help us tear up scent,'' called the boys. 

Tom, always ready to help, went to them and found 
th^n tearing old newspapers and copy books into small 
pieces. These they put into four large bags. 

''It's the turn of our house to tear up scent for hare 
and hounds for the big boys," cried Tadpole. "Tear 
away; there's no time to lose." 

"I think it's a great shame," said another small boy, 
"to have such a hard run for the last day." 

"Which run is it?" asked Tadpole. 

"Oh, the Barby run, I hear," answered the other. 
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''Nine miles at least; and hard ground. No chance 
of getting in at the finish unless you're a good one." 

"Well, Tm going to have a try," said Tadpole. 
''It's the last run of the half-year. If a fellow gets in 
at the end, the big-side stands treat." 

" I should like to try, too," said Tom. 

"Well, then, leave your waistcoat behind, and listen 
at the door and you'll find where the meet is." 

Sure enough, Tom listened and heard two boys 
calling out, 

"Big-side hare and hounds meet at White Hall." 

Tom put a leather strap aroimd his waist, left off 
all of his clothes that he could, and set off for White 

ft 

Hall. East, one of the other small boys, went along 
with him. 

"We can never get in at the finish, though," said 
East. "It is the hardest run of the year." 

At the meet they found some forty or fifty boys. 
Tom felt sure, from having seen some of them run at 
football, that he and East were more likely to get in 
than they. 

After a few minutes' waiting, two well-known 
runners were chosen for hares. They fastened on 
themselves the four bags filled with scent. They 
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looked to see if th^ watches showed the same time 
as Brooke's — Brooke being the leader of the hoimds. 
Then off they started at a long trot across the fields 
towM"d Barby. 

Then the hounds gathered around Brooke. 

"They are to have six minutes' start," said he. 
""We run to the Cock Inn and every one who comes 
within a quarter of an hom* of the hares will be coimted 
if he has been aroimd Barby church." 

When the six minutes is up, the pack is led through 
the gate into the field which the hares had first crossed. 
Here they break into a trot, scattering over the field 
to find the first traces of the scent which the hares 
^hrow out as they go along. 
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The old hounds make straight for the likely points. 
In a minute a cry of "Forward!" comes from one of 
them. The whole pack, going faster now, makes for 
the spot. The boy who hit the scent first and the two 
or three nearest him are over the first fence and making 
play along the hedge row in the long grassy field 
beyond. 

The rest of the pack rush at the gap already made, 
and scramble through. 

"Forward!" they hear again before they are half 
through. They start into a sharp run, the tail hounds 
all straining to get up with the lucky leaders. 

The hares are brave ones and the scent lies thick 
right across another meadow and into a plowed field. 
This field tells on the pace and some have to slow down. 
Then over another hedge they go with a ditch on the 
other side, and down a large pasture which slopes 
down to the first brook. A fiock of large sheep charges 
away across the field as the pack comes racing down 
the slope. 

The brook is a small one and the scent lies, as thick 
as ever, right ahead up the opposite slope. There is 
not a turn nor a lost scent to make a stop which shall 
help the poor tail hounds. These strain on, now 
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trailing in a long line, many a small boy beginning to 
drag his legs heavily and feel his heart beat like a 
hammer. The ones farthest behind are beginning to 
think that after all it isn't worth while to keep it up. 

Tom, East, and Tadpole had a good start and are 
well up for such young hands. After climbing the 
slope and crossing the next field, they find themselves 
up with the leading hounds. These have overrun the 
scent and are trying back. They have come a mile 
and a half in eleven minutes, a very good pace. Only 
about twenty-five show here, the rest having already 
given in. The leaders are busy trying to find the lost 
scent in the fields on the left and right. The others 
get their second wind. 

Then from the left comes the cry of " Forward !'' 
again from yoimg Brooke. The pack settles down to 
work again steadily, all keeping pretty well together. 
The scent, though still good, is not so thick. There is 
no need of that, for in this part of the run every one 
knows the line which must be taken. It is just good 
straight running and fencing to be done. 

All who are now up mean to come in at the end and 
the hounds come to Barby Hill without losing more than 
two or three of the pack. This last straight two miles 
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and a half is always a great help to the hounds, and the 
hares know it well. The hares can usually be seen on 
the side of Barby Hill, and all eyes are on the watch 
for them today. 

But not a sign of the hares can be seen. So now 
will be the hard work for the hounds. There is nothing 
for it but to search for the scent. It is now the 
hares' turn, and they may make it very hard for the 
pack in the next two miles. 

It is hard on our three small boys that they follow 
Brooke. For he makes wide runs round to the left. 
He knows his own power and he loves the hard work. 
But they should remember that the Cock Inn where the 
run ends lies far out to the right. This means that 
every run made out to the left to find the scent is so 
much extra work. 

At this stage of the run, when evening is near, these 
small boys should stick to those cunning hounds 
who keep edging away to the right. To follow a fel- 
low like Brooke, whose legs were twice as long as theirs 
and made of iron, is foolish. 

But they struggle after him, Tom and East pretty 
close, and Tadpole, whose big head pulls him down, 
some thirty yards behind. 
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Now comes a brook, with stiff clay banks from which 
they can hardly drag their legs. They hear faint 
cries for help from poor Tadpole, who has fairly stuck 
fast. 

But they have too little run left in themselves to 
pull up even for their own brothers. Three fields 
more, and another check, and then "Forward!" called 
away to the right. 

The hearts of the two boys die within them; they 
can never do it. Young Brooke thinks so too. 

He says kindly, "You'll cross a lane after the next 
field; keep down it, and you'll hit the road below the 
Cock Inn." 

He then steams away for the run in, in which he's 
sure to be first. . He is as fresh as if he were just 
starting. 

They struggle on across the next fiield, the "For- 
wards" sounding fainter and fainter, then not at all. 
The whole pack is out of earshot, and all hope of coming 
in is over. 
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II 

''Hang it all!" broke out East, as soon as he had 
wind enough. He pulled off his hat and wiped his 
face, all spattered with dirt and lined with sweat. 
" I told you how it would be. What a goose I was to 
come! Here we are, dead beat, and yet I know we're 
close to the run in, if we knew the country." 

"Well," said Tom, mopping away, "it can't be 
helped. We did our best anyhow. Hadn't we better 
find this lane, and go down it as young Brooke 
told us?" 

"I suppose so — nothing else to do," grunted East. 
" If ever I go out the last day again," — growl — growl 
— growl. 

* 

So they went back slowly and found the lane and 
went limping down it, plashing in the cold puddles. 
They bogan to feel how the run had taken the strength 
out of them. The evening came on fast, and clouded 
over, dark and cold. 

"I say, it must be locking up time, I should think," 
said East after a long silence, "it's so dark." 

"What if we're late?" asked Tom. 

"No supper, and we'll be sent up to the Doctor," 
answered East. 
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This thought did not add to their joy. Soon a 
faint shout was heard from a field near by. They 
answered it and stopped. To their surprise over a 
gate some twenty yards ahead crawled poor Tadpole. 
He had lost a shoe in the brook and had been groping 
after it up to his elbows on the stiff, wet clay. A more 
wretched being in the shape of a boy has not often 
been seen. 

They cheered him up as best they could, for he was 
more wretched than they. Then the three plashed 
on down the never-ending lane. At last, just as utter 
darkness set in, the lane became wider, and they came 
out on a road. There they stopped, not knowing 
whether to turn to the right or the left. 

It was lucky for them that a heavy coach came along 
just then. The boys caught it as it passed and b^gan 
climbing up behind. East missed his footing and fell 
flat on his nose along the road. Then the others 
hailed the driver and he agreed to take them in for 
a shilling and land them at their school. So there 
they sat on the back seat, their teeth chattering 
with cold. 

They reached the school forty minutes after locking- 
up time. 
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Five minutes later, three small, Umping, shivering 
hoya steal along through the Master's garden, and into 
the house by the servants' door. 

One of the servants, old Thomas, is there, candle in 
one hand and keys in the other. He stops and looks 
at them with a grim smile. 

"Ah! East, Hall, and Brown, late for locking up. 
Must go to the Doctor's study at once!" 

"Well; but, Thomas, may we not go and wash first? 
You can put down the time, you know." 

'•'Doctor's study, as soon as you come in — that's 
the ordCTs," replied old Thomas. 

The boys turned. They stopped on the stairs. 

"Who'll go in first?" asked Tadpole. 
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"You — you're the oldest," answered East. 

" Catch me! Look at the state I 'm in," said Tadpole, 
showing his jacket. " I must get behind you two." 

"Well, but look at me," said East. "Tm worse 
than you, two to one. You might grow cabbages on 
my trousers." 

"That's all down below, and you can keep your legs 

» 

behind the sofa," said Hall. 

"Here, Tom, you're the best; you must lead." 

"But my face is all muddy," said Tom. 

"Oh, we're all in one boat for that matter. But 
come on. We're only making it worse by waiting 
here," said East. 

"Well, just give us a brush, then," said Tom. 

And they began trying to rub the dirt from each 
other's jackets, but it was not dry enough, and the 
rubbing made it worse. So they gave it up and pushed 
through the swing door at the head of the stairs. 
They found themselves in the Doctor's hall. 

"That's the door," whispered East, and pushed Tom 
toward it. 

The sound of merry voices and laughter came from 
within. Tom's fh^t knock was not heard. At the 
second, the Doctor's voice said, "Come in." 
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And Tom turned the handle, and he, with the others 
behind him, was in the room. 

The Doctor looked up. He was at work on a boy's 
sailboat. Around him stood three or four children. 
The candle burned brightly on a large table covered 
with books and papers. A great fire threw a bright 
glow ovCT the whole room. 

All looked so kindly and so comfortable that the 
boys took heart. The doctor nodded to the children, 
who went out. 

"Well, my little fellows," began the Doctor, drawing 
himself up with his back to the fire. "What makes 
you so late?" 

"Please, sir, we have been out at big-side hare and 
hounds and lost our way." 

"Ha! you couldn't keep up, I suppose?" 

"Well, sir," said East, stepping out, "we got round 
Barby all right, but then" — 

"Why, what a state you're in, my boy!" broke in 
the Doctor. 

"That's the fall I got, sir, in the road," said East, 
looking down at himself. "The old coach came by, 
and I tumbled on my face trying to get up behind." 

"You're not hurt, I hope?" said the Doctor. 
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" Oh, no, sir." 

"Well, now, run upstairs, all three of you, and get 
clean things on. Then tell the housekeeper to give 
you some tea. You're too young to try such long 
runs. Good night." 

"Good night, sir." 

And away the boys ran in high glee. Half an hour 
after they were sitting in the housekeeper's room at a 
fine tea. 

" Twice as good as we should have had if we had been 
in on time," said Tadpole. 

From "Tom Brown at Rugby." 

— Thomas Hughes. 
The big-stde means the older boys, waistcoat, a vest. — maldnft 
play, looking for the acent. — The doctor was the head of the school. 
An English shilling is about 25 cents. 



TO A BUTTERFLY 

I've watched you now a full half hour, 

Self-poised upon that yellow flower; 

And, little butterfly, indeed 

I know not if you sleep or feed. . 

How motionless! — not frozen seas 

More motionless! and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breeze 

Has found you out among the trees, 

And calls you forth again. 

This plot of orchard-ground is ours; 
My trees they are, my sister's flowers; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary. 
Come often to us, fear no wrong; 
Sit near us, on the bough! 
We'll talk of simshine and of song; 
And summer days when we were young; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
. As twenty days are now. 

— WiUiam Wordsworth. 

self-poised, balanced. — sanctuary, place of safety; also holy 
place. — lodge, rest. 
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PIETER'S RACE 



A STORY OP SOUTH AFRICA 



This selection is from a story of the Boers in South Africa 
just after the English have taken the country. Pieter is a Boer 
boy, that is, he is Dutch. The feeling of hatred which the Boers 
had for the English was very strong. 

Pieter was a young Boer boy. He had become fond 
of one of the missionaries sent to his country. 

One day just as the missionaries and their famiUes 
were seated at table, the servant, a black, ran in crying 
that strangers were coming. 

Running to the door they saw riding up the hill 
twenty-four soldiers in splendid uniforms. About 
them ran the blacks — men, women and children — 
screaming and dancing. 

The yoimg officer in command stopped before the 
mission house. 

"Where is the head of the house?" he asked Pieter, 
^who was standing near the house, watching the soldiers 
ride along. 

The boy understood English, but he did not like 
the tone the officer used. So he looked at the speaker 
and said not a word. 
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" Can't the bumpkin answer, or doesn't he want to? " 
cried the officer. "These people need to be taught 
some manners, it seems." 

The head missionary came outside. The young 
officer told him who he was. 

"We are after two tramps," said he. "The Snake 
and The Bat, they are called. It would be a good 
lesson to the other blacks if we caught and hung one 
or the other of them." 

"How long have you been in Africa?" asked the 
missionary. 

"Just fourteen days," he replied. "Our troops 
were sent over to guard the Boers. Now that we rule 
them, we must protect them, or they will be eaten up 
by the blacks." 

Pieter sprang up angrily. 

"You don't know the Boers!" he cried. "They 
will be eaten neither by the blacks nor by the 
English." 

"One of them, no doubt!" said the officer. "Get 
out of here, rascal!" 

The old missionary drew the excited boy from 

the room. 

» 

"Be quiet," he said, "for the sake of all of us. 
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The next morning when Pieter rode out to wait for 
the missionary's wagon, he saw the soldiers ready 
to go. 

When the officer's eye fell. on the boy he cried: 

"That Boer can make himself useful today. Come 
here, fellow ! You can guide us on the way to Pretoria. ' ' 

"If I knew the way, I would not guide you," said 
Pieter, 

"I coromand you to guide us," cried the oflScer. 

"No one can command me," replied Pieter. "I 
am a free person." 

"Indeed!" cried the officer. "Is that the way they 
talk down here? We will see about this." 

The missionary tried to get the officer to drop the 
matter, but he was young and set on having his 
own way. 

Pieter sat on his horse just within the open gate. 
He knew that if he but pressed his foot against Jager's 
side, freedom would be his. But he did not run away. 
He did not want to harm the good missionaries. Be- 
sides, he might play the soldiers a trick and return to 
the missionary. 

So he rode up to the officer and said he would guide 
them. He asked only that he might go on horseback. 
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I cannot go too fast/' said he. ''My horse is only 
a poor farm horse, worn out with several days' travel." 

The road to Pretoria was good, but it ran over a 
grassy plain, without trees. There was nothing to 
protect them from the great heat of the sun. Far off 
to the east a long blue line showed where the great 
forests were. 

Pieter soon noticed that the fine black horse of the 
young officer was the only one anywhere near equal 
to Jager in strength and speed. The officer, in turn, 
had noticed Jager and Pieter's skill in riding. 

"Do all the Boers ride?" he asked. 

"We all ride from youth," replied Pieter, "though 
not so well as the Queen's soldiers." 

"Have many of the Boers saddle horses?" 

"All of them." 

"How many would take the field if war broke out?" 

" That I do not know," said Pieter. "There are too 
many of them to count." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the officer. "If there are so 
many they would not have been beaten by us." 

"Probably there are still more English soldiers," 
answered the boy. "How many men has the Queen 
in South Africa? " 
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The ofl5cer looked at the boy sharply. 

"From what part have you come? Where do your 
parents live?" he asked. 

"I was bom in the North/' answered Pieter. "The 
people with whom I belong do not live in a fixed village, 
but belong to the Trek Boers. We go about, which, ^ 
in our speech, is called trekking. When there is no 
longer good pasture for the cattle and the hunting 
is bad, we go in search of a better place.'' 

"Then you are nothing but tramps," said the officer. 
"It is high time that we English took you in hand." 

Pieter's face flushed, but he did not reply. 

They were now coming to hilly land covered with 
small trees. Pieter's sharp eyes swept over the country. 

"How far are you going to take me with you, sir?" 
he asked. 

"We shall see later." 

"I should not like to go clear to Pretoria." 

"You will do as you are ordered," said the officer. ^ 

" What a handsome horse you have! " spoke the boy. . 
"Did you bring him with you from England?" 

The officer looked at his horse with pleasure. 

"He can run much faster than our farm horses," 
said Pieter again. 
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"He is certainly very swift," replied the oflScer. 
."Can he jump well?" asked Pieter. 

"Of course. Now keep quiet. It is good manners 
to speak only when you are spoken to." 

Pieter fixed his gun and belt. Then he gently pressed 
his leg against Jager's side. The horse lifted his head 
and pricked up his ears. 

"That would make a very tiresome journey," said 
Pieter, with a smile. "Good-by; I wish you a happy 
journey!" 

With these words the Boer boy suddenly turned 
his horse to the left and started across the field at 
full speed. 

"Curse the fellow!" cried the officer. "Catch 
him, men! After him!" 

Looking back, Pieter saw the soldiers coming behind 
him in broken ranks, the ofiicer in the lead. He heard 
him tell the soldiers not to shoot as he wanted to take 
the young fellow alive. 

"Come on!" shouted Pieter. Then leaning over 
Jager's neck, he cried, "Go it, Jager!" 

Jager fled across the field like a whirlwind. The 
road ran past a little stream which widened into little 
lakes at some places. Across one of these, perhaps one 
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hundred feet wide, Pieter swam his horse. The oflScer 
and six of his men followed. 

Once across Pieter galloped along quietly, choosing 
the roughest ground, cut up by streams and covered 
with shrubs and blocks of stone. 

Turning in the saddle, Pieter saw that all but the 
oflScer had given up the chase. His fine black horse 
was gaining steadily. It was but twenty feet behind 
him. 

A word to Jager, and the sure-footed horse shot 
forward, swift as an arrow, toward a thicket. The 
boy's horse, used to this, slipped through it like 
an eel. 

Pieter laughed when he saw the officer come out of 
the thicket. His handsome coat was in rags and 
blood and sweat streamed down his horse's sides. 

The angry man urged his horse forward. By a great 
effort he reached the boy. His hand was stretched out 
to seize him, when, at a loud cry from his master, 
Jager leaped forward, leaving the black horse again 
behind. 

The ground then became more broken, and a deep 
ditch through which ran a brook lay across their way. 
The sides were steep and covered with great stones. 
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With the nimbleness of a cat, Jager clattered down 
m a danting line, sprang across the brook, and galloped 
up the opposite side. On the hi^ bank, the boy pulled 
up to give Jager his breath and to watch tiieoffico* 
cross. 

The officer was beside himself with rage. He urged 
his weary horse down the steep bank, into the brook, 
then up the rocky bank on the other side. 

JagOT was still fresh. Before them now rose ihe dark 
wall of the forest. The race was now on agam. Near 
the edge of the woods, among the high grass and bushes 
stood a high bank like a wall. Jager slowed down and 
took the leap easily. 

The black horse shied at the sight of the wall. Then 
he tried the leap. But it was too much for the tired 
horse. His feet struck the wall, and plunging over, 
he rolled on the ground. The officer, himself tired 
out, tumbled from his saddle, struck the ground, and 
lay quiet.* 

—August Niemann, 

What is trekking? How did the race end? Pretoria, a city in 
South Africa. Pieter is pronounced the same as Peter. 

*Note. Pieter and the English oflScer were both captured by 
a band of blacks. What happened to them is told in the book 
The Boer Boy of the Transvaal. 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING 

I come! I come! ye have called me long; 
I come o'er the moxmtains with light atad song. 
Ye may trace my step o'er the waking earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have looked o'er the hills of the stormy Nortii, 

And the larch has himg all his tassels forth; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea 

And the reindeer boxmds o 'ct the pastures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 
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From the streams and founts I have loosed tke chain; 
They are swe^ing off to the alvecy main, 
They are fladiing down frmn the mountain brows. 
They are flinging spray o 'er tiie forest boughs, 
Th^ are bursting fresh from th&r spairy caves, 
And the earth resounds wit^ the joy of waves. 

— FeUcia Hemans. 

primrofe, an eariy flowering plant, much like the cowslip. — 
lazch, an evergreen tree. In this country it is called the 
tamarack. — silTery main, the sea. — spairy caves, caves with spais, 
a white mineral with a shining surface. 

Id what three ways may the step of spring be traced? 
What are the five signs of spring in the North? 
What ia the "chain" on the streams and founts? 



A LAUGHING CHORUS 

Oh, such a commotion under the ground 

When March called, "Ho, there! ho!" 
Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 

Such whispering to and fro; . 
And, "Are you ready?" the Snowdrops asked, 
" Tis time to start, you know." 
"Almost, my dear," the Scilla replied; 
" I '11 follow as soon as you go." 
Then "Ha! ha! ha!" a chorus came 

Of laughter soft and low. 
From the millions of flowers under the ground 

Yes — millions — beginning to grow. 

"rU promise my blossoms," the Crocus said, 
"When I hear the bluebirds sing." 

"And straight thereafter," Narcissus cried, 
"My silver and gold TU bring," 

"And ere they are dulled," another spoke, 
"The Hyacinth bells shall ring." 
And the Violet murmured, " I 'm here,' 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
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Then, ^'Ha! ha! ha!" a chorus came 

Of laughter soft and low, 
Prom the million of flowers mider the ground — 

Yes -;— millions — beginning to grow. 

Oh the pretty, brave things! through the coldest days, 

Imprisoned m walls of brown, 
They never lost heart though the blast shrieked loud, 

And the sleet and the hail came down. 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress. 

Or fashioned her beautiful crown; 
And now they are coming to brighten the world, 

Still shadowed by winter's frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, "Ha! ha!" 

In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid imder the ground — 

Yes — millions — banning to grow. 

-^Selected. 

Snowdrop, scilla, crocus, narcissus, hyacinth, and violet are 
flowers that bloom in the early spring. 

commotion, stir; activity. — chorus, several voices speaking or 
singing at the same time. — murmured, spoke softly. — imprisoned, 
shut in. — patiently, without complaining. — wrought, made. — 
fashion, to form according to a pattern. 

What did the crocus promise? What will narcissus bring? 
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BERNARDO AND LAURETTE 

Bernardo and Laurette are two little French children whose 
mother is dead. Their father is a soldier fighting for his country. 
For fear that the enemy, now in their country, may enter their 
city, their father has told them to leave home and find the way 
to their mother's people in the South. They do not mean to take 
their dog Max with them, but he follows them and they cannot 
send him back. 

It was sharp winter, and the country was bleak. 
Bernardo and Laurette traveled what seemed to them 
a long way. Then* hands and feet became numb with 
cold. They met scarcely anyone, but when they did, 
their dog Max barked and showed his teeth. 

Now and then they had to stop and rest, sitting 
upon the limb of a fallen tree and warming their fingers 
in the dog's woolly coat. Then they would eat a bit 
of black bread from their sack of food, which could 
hardly last more than a day longer. Yet they traveled 
on and on. 

Bernardo knew that they must follow this road until 
they came to a country where the fields were never 
barren and where the trees were always green. But 
he did not know that it would take them days and 
nights and weeks of weary wandering. 
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ine sun naa sunK Denina tne gray ciouas ana uiey 
hega^ to think of shelter for the night. 

They walked faster although they were very tired. 
They must find a place to pass the night. 

"We shall stop at the first house we come to, and 
ask leave to sleep in the bam," said Bernardo. "It 
will seem so good to lie down on the soft, warm hay said 
rest. Won't it, Laurette?" 

"Oh yes, if we can only find one! "'sighed the little 
girl, who had grown very tired. "If we should find 
no place, Bernardo, and have to spend the night under 
a tree, do you think the wolves will find us? " 



''No, no, little one! The wolves livejn the forest, 
and, see, we have vast fields all around us,'' answered 
the boy. But his heart grew sick at the thought. 

For he remembered, as people will at such times, the 
fearful tales he had heard of these animals. 

''But, brother, sometimes the wolves come out of 
the forest when they are hungry, and prowl about the ' 
country all night for stray cattle and sheep." 

Bernardo tried bravely to laugh. 

"Ha, ha, my Laurette, you are thinking of the lost 
children in the old fairy tale, who did not have a good 
dog like Max to guard them against the wild beasts 
of the forests. Many wolves are not so big as he. And 
do you think he would not take care of us?" 

Laurette felt a little better. 

"Besides," Bernardo went on, "we shall surely find 
a place before night comes, and Max will catch us a 
rabbit for our supper instead of fighting the wolves. 
This will be more to his taste, eh, good dog?" i 

The big creature gave a grunt. And they walked 
on in silence. 

At last they came to a stop. Bernardo climbed to 
the top of a large stone, hoping to see a chimney or a 
light in the distance. 
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"Do you see anything?'' asked Laurette. 

" I see a clump of trees a long way off. There must 
surely be a farmhouse near it, if we can only find the 
way that leads to it." 

Max pricked up his ears and seemed to know at 
once what to do. He ran on a few steps ahead with 
his nose to the ground. 

. At first Bernardo and Laurette did not understand. 
But when the dog slipped into a narrow side path, 
they followed him. They made their way slowly. 
Then it became so dark they could no longer see their 
guide. They seated themselves upon a broken tree- 
trunk and waited. 

Bernardo's heart was anxious. Being so hungry 
and so th-ed he was fast losing his courage. Just then 
Laurette dropped upon his shoulder and a tear fell 
warm upon his hand. He put his arm about her and 
laid his cheek against hers. 

"Laurette, Laurette," he whispered, forgetting his 
own pain in the longing to comfort her. " Do not weep, 
dear one. Even though we must stay here all night, 
it is surely better than staying in the city where cruel 
men are burning the roofs over people's heads. Here 
we have only the stars above us; they are the eyes of 
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the angels watching over us, and we shall suffer no 
harm." 

"Oh, Bernardo, if the angels would only come and 
take us now, and carry us in their arms to that bright 
place yonder where the stars shine, how happy we 
should be!" 

"Hush, little one!" said her brother, "you are very 
tired. Let us rest here a while till Max return^ with 
good news and then we shall both be brave and strong." 

He kissed her and almost before he had finished 
speaking she was fast asleep in his arms. He did not 
know how long he haCwaited when he heard the wel- 
come sound of Max's bark. Bernardo guessed at 
once he had found something to make them glad. 

The two children were on their feet in an instant. 
Hand in hand they followed him as he led them along 
the twisting path, past barren fields and dried orchards, 
across wooded patches, until at last they caught sight 
of a distant light. Their hearts gave a great bound, 
for soon they saw a little hut. In the window was a 
candle. 

On reaching the door, Bernardo gave a timid knock, 
which was not heard. He knocked again. No answer. 
Then Max gave a deep howl and at once someone came 
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to the door. It was a tall, white-haired old man. 
He looked into the darkness, not expecting to see any- 
one at the door. He did not see them until the light 
* of the candle fell upon their three faces. 

"Odds my bones!" he cried. "And what have we 
here? A couple of pigeons fallen out of their nest, 
upon my soul ! Come in, come in, my little wanderers, ' ' 
and he held out both arms in sign of welcome. 

Bernardo noticed that underneath the snow-white 
hair there shone a pair of mild, kind eyes, and he felt 
that the old man was friendly. 

He took them into a cosy room where a cheery wood 
fire blazed away on the hearth and where an aged 
house-mother sat knitting. She, too, was snowy- 
haired and kind of face. She came forward. 

"Poor little ones!'' she sighed, drawing them near 
the fire, "all shivering with cold, and hungry, too, at 
this hour of the night, I'll be bound." 

Bernardo and Laurette could have wept for joy. 
It seemed so sweet to be met thus, after the hard 
day. 

The old man placed a stool for each of the children 
beside the blazing fire while the good wife made haste 
to get them something to eat. 
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As they sat eating, Bernardo told their simple story. 
How the cruel war had come and broken up their 
home and robbed them of their father; how, fearing 
the soldiers, they had made their escape from their 
home city. He told how his father's last words to 
them had been to tell them to go to their mother's 
country far to the south and there find a home. 

The good wife's eyes were dim when he had finished 
the story. Bernardo then told them of his plans. 

"And pray, sir, if you will give us leave to sleep in 
a little comer of your stable, we shall be grateful to 
you and quite ready to go on tomorrow." 

" Bless your little hearts ! " cried the old man. " Now 
you shall not go from under this roof tonight, my little 
birds. You shall have a bed of soft feathers to rest 
your weary little bones upon, and a bowl of warm milk 
in the morning, or I am not the master here. And the 
good dog shall stay in the bam and get his share of 
breakfast, too." 

"Oh, that is too kind, sir!" cried Bernardo. "We 
had not dreamed of asking so much." 

" It is very little for those who have food and shelter 
to give to those who have neither," said the old man. 
"Ah, me! it is a hard, hard world! " 
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Little Laurette was already fast asleep leaning against 
her brother's arm. The good man carried her to a 
snowy white bed where he laid her down without 
waking her. 

As the two old people leaned over her, their eyes 
met and they thought of the time long ago when they 
two had b^it and smiled over a sleeping child. 

"If we could but have them stay with us!" sighed 
the old woman. " The lad might be a comfort to your 
old age. He seems a good lad and helpful. And the 
little we have would not suffer from the keeping of two 
such little pigeons!" 

'^ Yes, yes, but the boy has a mind to find his mother's 
country. His heart is set on doing what his father 
told him. Besides our home is not very safe. In 
these days of war, our turn may come next. And these 
little ones have suffered enough. It is best to let them 
go on and fit them up as well as we can for the journey." 

"Your words are true and wise," replied the house- 
mother. "We will do as you say, and pray that the 
angels will watch over them." 

They went back to their fireside and sat long, think- 
ing, after the two children were fast asleep. 

From "Bernardo and Laurette." — Margiierite Bouvet 
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THE OLD COCKED HAT 

In 1775 the English colonies in America were ready to take up 
arms against the mother country. They felt that so much wrong 
bad been done them that only by fighting could they force England 
to treat them right. 

I lived with my grandfather, my own father having 
been lost at sea. The old folks used to give me the run ' 
of the house. Many are the romps I have had, playing y 
hide and seek aroxmd the huge chimney in the attic. ' 
Often did I knock my head against the big rafters, 
from which all sorts of old clothes were hanging. How 
they did scare me! 



Being a boy, what pleased me most among the old 
things gathered there was an old sword. The blade 
was just peeping out of its scabbard. It went beyond 
my small strength to draw, so rusted was it. But with 
the floor behind me and an old cocked hat stuck on my 
head, no soldier just returned from battle ever felt 
prouder than I. Strangely enough, the hat was none 
too large for me. 

One day, dressed in this way, I went downstairs to 
where my grandfather was sitting by the fireplace 
smoking. He had one eye shut and he was watching 
the smoke curling slowly upward. At the clatter on 
the stairs and the queer figure I cut, the old man took 
his pipe from his mouth and sat up straight. 

"Well, lad,'' he said, "ready for action, I see. Do 
you mean to attack our old four-post bedstead or will 
you try the pump out in the back yard? " 

"But, grandpa," said I, "where in the wide world 
did you get this rusty old sword and this funny old hat?'' 

"Come here, boy," said the old man. Taking from 
my head the old hat, he put his finger through a hole 
I had not noticed before. 

"Two inches lower," said he, "and the bullet would 
have gone through my head." 
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"Where? When?" I cried, very much excited. 

"At Concord Fight, in the year 75. You have read 
of that in your history book, I '11 be bound." 

"To be sure I have. Oh, do, grandpa, tell me all 
about it. You don't know how I love to hear you talk 
about war and battles. ' ' 

" Well, 'tis an old story. But sit down, my boy, and 
listen. You shall hear the story of my first battle." 

He then began: 

"I was just fourteen in April, '75. I lived in this 
same house, built by my grandfather a hundred years 
before. On my way to and from school, I passed every 
day by the quarters of the king's soldiers. Some of 
them were always idling about and I grew quite used 
to hear them calling me a young rebel. But my cheeks 
would bum for many a long hour after. 

"I must not forget to say that I came to know a 
drummer boy who was with them, Tony by name. He 
asked me into the quarters now and then and had even 
taught me how to beat the drum a little. 

"One fine morning I started off for school, as usual. 
When I got to the quarters, the Redcoats, as we called 
the king's soldiers, were forming out in the street as if 
for parade. But even I, boy that I was, knew by their 
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faces that something out of the common was going 
on. Officers were giving out powder and buUets. 

"Such a look as Tony gave me! Not a bit like his 
usual smile. Even the surly old drum-major let me pass 
without a word. I was lost in wonder. 

" While I stood looking at the men, a man came down 
the street at full gallop. 

"'Halloo, there, Royals!' said he. 'Where is your 
officer?' 

"An officer stepped out. He then ordered the 
soldiers to march. But the men did not stir a step. 

"'Does he take us for raw recruits like himself?' 
growled some of the old soldiers. 

" ' It is the general's command,' said the rider angrily, 
starting off as fast as his horse could carry him. 

" ' You should have said so at first, young greenhorn,' 
said the old officer. 'Come along, lads, come along, 
the general must not be kept waiting.' 

"The soldiers shouldered their guns and took their 
way towards the Common. I soon lost sight of them 
in a turn of the street. 

"When I reached the school house door, I foimd it 
shut fast. A group of wondering children were standmg 
there, each asking the other the meaning of these 
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strange happenings. But we were true schoolboys, 
and we cared not a button where our holiday came from 
so that we had one. 

^^ Just then an upper window was thrown open and 
the schoolmaster called out to us. 

" * Boys, war has begun; school is dismissed!' 

" Some one said, ^ Let 's follow the soldiers! ' This we 
were only too glad to do. Away we went on the road 
they had taken. By this time every one we met seemed 
strangely excited. 

"When we came near the Common, a long line of 
soldiers was seen, and in their midst two brass cannon 
I had so often looked at with wonder. 

" At the word from their officer the soldiers shouldered 
their guns and moved off towards the Neck. We boys 
followed, taking care to keep a good distance behind. 
I well remember that the fifes struck up the tune 
^Yankee Doodle,' as they often did, just to plague 
our people. 

"By this time the whole town knew that the 'Red- 
coats' had gone out the night before to destroy the 
stores at Concord and that Lord Percy had led out some 
more soldiers to help. Just as we came to the (Jeorge 
Inn, I noticed a small boy seated on the fence. He was 
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laughing so hard that I felt sure he must be a bom 
fool, for I saw nothing to laugh at. 

"'What are you laughing at?' asked Lord Percy 
sternly. 

" ' To think how you'll dance to another tune by and 
by/ replied the boy. Then he ran off out of harm's way. 

" The soldiers marched silently, but quickly. No one 
was to be seen along the road. Every house was shut 
up. Now and then our ears caught the sound of some 
distant alarm bell. Once in a while we even thought 
we could hear distant gunshots. 

"At hearing these sounds, some of our comrades 
began to lag behind. But a few of us kept on, more 
because we wouldn't give ourselves time to think than 
because we were braver. Bojrs will be boys, you know. 

"We soon reached a bridge, and I heard the word 
passed to halt, prime, and load. Then the soldiers 
waited for the order to march; but it did not come. 

"' What 's up? ' asked one of the officers. 

"'The bridge is up,' said one. 

"'Then the rebels mean to make a stand here,' said 
another. 

" ' 'Tis what I most wish for, next to my dinner,' said 

a third. 
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^' ' My throat is full of this Yankee dust/ said another, 
taking a long drink. 

''The bridge was soon made so that they could cross 
On it. Before we followed, I picked up a handful of 
balls where they had stood. A short distance farther 
an officer sternly told us not to follow them another step. 
Being tired out, we threw ourselves down on the grass 
to rest. 

"The Redcoats were hardly out of sight when the 
roads in every direction seemed full of men; some were 
in groups of two or three, some were formed in lines like 
soldiers. All had guns. They all halted on the green. 
An angry sound of voices came from them, and grew 
louder and louder. They did not seem to know what 
to do next. 

'''The bridge is where we ought to have stopped 
them,' I heard one fellow call out. 

" 'So we might if the planks hadn't been piled up on 
the wrong side; too bad, too bad!' 

"A roar of rage went up from two hundred throats. 
It died down in a moment, and I heard a voice, clear 
as a bell, speaking. Every word cut like a whip. 

"'Friends, all: We're just too late to prevent the 
two bodies of soldiers from coming together, as I had 



hoped. But so long as we are between them and their 
quarters, shall we let them march back unhurt? Hark!' 

"The distant sound of cannon was heard. The 
speaker, who had been standing in the midst of the men, 
now pushed his way out. 

" ' Why do we stand here idle when our brothers are 
being killed by the king's soldiers? We have them 
between two fires. Let all who are willing to strike 
one good blow for freedom, follow me!' 

"How brave he looked as he said this! 

" Warren, for it was he, put himself at the head of our 
people who started off at a brisk pace up the road. 
As excited as the rest, I joined them. We soon heard 
firing at no great distance. We now went across the 
fields and struck the road farther on. Here we hid 
among the bushes and trees on both sides of the road, 
as the Indians do. The place where we lay hid is 
known as the Foot of the Rocks to this day. 

"Cannon firing now grew quick and clearer. At 
every peal my heart gave a great thump. But I tell 
you, boy, I had little idea of what was coming. 

'''There they are!' 

"Sure enough, there they were, coming down the 
narrow road in a cloud of dust. But that cloud was 
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spitting out fire right and left. Every house they came 
to was given a volley. We were maddened by the sight 
of women and babes in their arms, flying shrieking 
across the fields. Then up would leap the red fiames 
from the houses these poor, frightened women had just 
left." 

The old man had kept his pipe lighted, giving now and 
then an angry puff between times. But he had now 
worked himself up so over his story that he bit the stem 
in two. 

' ' Don't stop, grandpa ! How did it end? ' ' 

^'Well, boy, we just let the Redcoats get by our 
hiding-place, and then, with a yell of rage, our riien fell 
upon their rear. 

^^I forgot I had no weapon but a stout stick. 
I shouted and rushed in with the rest. The first 
thing I knew the soldiers faced about and gave us a 
volley right in our faces. I thought the Last Day 
had surely come. 

'^An ofiicer on horseback waved the soldiers on, his 
sword in one hand, his hat in the other. 

"'Upon them, my brave men! Give them th6 cold 
steel ! Drive the rebels back ! ' 

" ' Down with the murderers! ' we yelled back. 
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"I just tell you the bullets flew thick and fast that 
,day. The soldiers were at last beating us back. A 
shot knocked the ofiicer from his horse, and a cheer went 
up from our side. Then we made another rush, and 
forced the enemy to run. 

"A little drummer boy was just in front of me. I 
sprang upon him and brought him to the groimd. Lo ! 
it was Tony, my chum! 

"It was the work of an instant to take away his 
drum, put it on, and then to follow the crowd, beating 
the charge like a drunmaer gone mad. My prisoner 
kept close at my heels. 

"Our people saw my capture and heard my drum. 
As for me, I yelled myself hoarse, and got this hole in 
my hat. '' 

Here the old man paused. 

"Plague on it!" he said. "Here's my pipe gone out 
and the fire too. What will grandma say? '' 

— Samud Adams Drake. 

scabbardi the case for a sword, 
yolleyi the firing of many gungr at once. 
To prime a gun is to put in the powder. 
^^The green" was a large grassy field used in common. 
Joseph Warren was one of the leading men in Boston, ite was 
killed in the first battle after the war had really begun, 
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THE FAIRIES' DANCE 

Once in the morning when the breeze 

Set all the leaves astir, 
And music floated from the trees 

As from a dulcimer, 
I saw the roses, one by one, 

Bow gracefully, as though 
A fairy dance were just begun 

Upon the groimd below. 

The lilies white, beside the walk, 

Like ladies fair and tall. 
Together joined in whispered talk 

About the fairies' ball; 
The slender grasses waved along 

The garden path, and I 
Could almost hear the fairies' song 

When blew the light wind by. 

I waited there till noon to hear 

The elfin music sweet; 
I saw the servant bees appear 

In golden jackets neat; 
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And though I wished just once to see 

The happy little elves, 
They were so much afraid of "me 

They never showed themselves! 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 

dulcimer, musical instnmient with strings of wire played upon 
with two padded hammers. — elfin, fairy-like. — elves, spirits or 
fairies. 

THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 
The colors before us fly! 
But more than the flag is passing by: 

Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
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Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 
Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law. 
Stately honor and reverent awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong. 
Guarding her people from ill and wrong : 
Pride and glory and honor — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

» 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

— Henry Holcomb Bennett. 

Make a list of the things that explain the last line of the second 
stanza. 
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A FAREWELL 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long 

And so make life, death, and that vast, forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

— Charles Kingsky. 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 



taVlSr 
sew' (so)ing 

10 

s^v'er d\ 
quar'ter 

stil^ch 
11 

dus'ter 

count'fid 

brav^ 

travels 

•bush'fig 
mSr V ^f 

12 

wa^t 

13 

sqeez)d 

(q-kw) 
won't 

14 

reply' 
trunk 

15 

strength 
g&tib'Sr)^ 



16 
cra^W^ 

17 

prim'rog^^ 
stoop'ing 
bou^li^S 
wan'der ing 
6lm'-tree 

\t>rtf 

gltop^ 

18 
par'd6n 

19 

br^i^k'frfst 
whis'kgrg 

20 

s6mVb6d'^ 

21 

pa'tient 

(sh^nt) 
snap'ijing 
greed't 

23 

d6z'>$n 

24 

win'tSr 
dur'Ing 

25 

Mr'nish 
u'su(zhti)(il 



25 

26 

re f u§^' 
6bey ^ ^ 
str6^ch^d(d.t) 

28 

la'zf 

par'^nts 

gSn'tlj^ 



30 



^sf 



f5r>iifn 
In'di dn 

m^ 

Es'ki mo 
J&p^4 nee 
sear'lgt 
6s'trich 
tflr'tl^g 
weVri)^ 
cu'ri i^fts 
pr6p'er 
be ydnd' 

31 

ll g5n' 

quing 
^ , (qu=k) 
I ft'goo 
pd po6s)^' 
squaii^ 
tee'pee' 
grind'fa^ttier 
biif 3f^ lo 

32 
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32 

bat'i^w^ 

seaip 

33 

m^s qui'(ke) 

to^g 
marsh 
rol|r'ing 
tam'^ ra^k 
swamp 
ar'Vo^g 
birch'bark 
Gdno^' 

34 
sla^n 

traU 

be)^t 

drag'^ing 

35 

wil'lo^ 
we>|.v'ing 
chief 
brgi^th 

37 
spei^r 

38 

hail 

stdrm 

pll^ 

loong 

mas'k^Uiing)^ 

swifter 

40 

troop'ing 

ja^k'St 

cris'py 



40 

pan'eak^ 
crag'ky 

th6m treeg 
pl6i|§(h)'tlr)^ 



42 

^er'ti^In 

sin'gl^ 

New't6n 

mar'Vi^ 

han'dli^g 

43 

newg'pa'pSrg 

sta^V^olich^ 

lei|st 

wood'fin 

m6nd'M 

44 

bor)^ 
c6rd 

46 

ho^ 

squ&r)$ 

harvest 

gar'ner 

dg p6ndg' 

noxious 

(n6k'sht^s) 
hiis'Uling 
gait 

seat'H§r ing 
shrili 

47 

n3)i(k'l&9^ 

ide'a 

hab'it 



47 

w5rs^ 

wiz'^rd 

MSr'lin 

irar 

vin'S gar 
48 

r$ mSm'ber 

49 

draVer 
in^std^nt 
fa'm^t^s 
crowd'M 

50 

pfir'pl^ 

51 
trek^t'Sd 

mXn'utesOts) 

52 

chok^ (d-t) 
std,m^h|@r^d 
sl'l^nt 
clat'l^er 

53 

tr&v'^l erg 

54 

55 

Spain 

6r'gdn 

har'bSr 



55 

quays (keg) 

squaH'Ing 

squekklng 

howring 

ctid')^!^ 

57 

de gerv)^' 

^ir'cl^ 
lad'JJer 
growl'mg 
bdtli'er^d 

58 

hiit raV 
star'ling 
e^i'ger 

bfigkVJ 
shook 

tiidm sfilvi^g' 

w5rst 

c6m'p^ nf 

6n joy' 

6x p6ct' 

d gainst' 

(ggnst) 

60 

cha^n 
bdr'dSrg 
an'gri \f 

61 

cu'cum ber 

fram^g 

blank 

62 

fix^d(d-t) 



62 

queen 
show'Sr 

63 

hlt'Hing 

rog'j^ 

seram'bU^ 

qu^r'V^M 
m6r'i|;i fist 

Ipieeg 

64 

nas'tj^ 
kfin'^^l 
Ffib'ru a rf 
lam^f)'ter 

65 

tfim'per 

66 

skill 

cun'^ing 
ar'tists 
po'fits 
ta\^if¥ 
dt f fie'tion 

(shiin) 
blSst 
se^g^n 
6x tfind'ing. 

67 

Ik'tSmi 

Ifig'^ing 

frin^'^g 

eVther 

bei|d'6d 

mde'^ sing 

^rap^W 

braid 
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67 

fdr'ward 
paints 

c6l'3rM 
Dd kotd 

mis'chi^f 

snar^ 

68 
wig'wam 
blan'kfit 
bun'dM^ 
slfin'der 
boun^^d 
r^ugh(gh-f) 
leVJfl 
P&^§^d 
shad'ing 
wfist'ern 
peered 
gr^up 

69 
cho'g^n . 
bllnk'ing 

llvViy 
taVtoo' 
wind'ing 
fig'tiri^ 

pr6pi^ 
stag'ker^d 

driim h^erg 

70 
halt 

flap^s^ 

h6yS 
71 

striit'\;6d 

star'tl^ 

strain 

se^t'M 

gfin'tgr 



72 , 

squ§^k^ 
t6r'V5r 
twist'ing 
so)|.r^d 

73 

kin'dl)^ 

flam^ 

buried 

(bfir'i^) 
dish'^g 
br6i|sts 
point'fid 

74 

an'kU^g 

clasp^ 

bon'y 

acl)^ 

lim\^ 

crush^ 

cow'ard 

vain 

wolv^ 

roij.m'ing 

fe^t 

75 

c5m'rad^g 

sh&r^ 

bound'M 

streiirks 

smSck'ing 

X)out'ing 

hast^ 

76 

scam'per^ 
re tfirn)^d' 
bre^thfe 

77 
rdl'ii^k Ing 



77 

I'pril 

78 

vi§(n)'ions 

(ung) 
mdr's^l 

79 

tip'i^r 

80 

st&r^d 

b5t't}6in 

prS9(h)'ious 

81 

cg,^S^d 
sm^h 

y6n'der 
tr6m'bl)?d 
iig'li M 

82 

misli^^d 
pret(prit)' 

Hi er 
whlt'^n^d 

83 

ditch 

biit'ler fLf 
swim'hjing 
glo'ri ^Hs 



84 

cdn'^ert 
twink'l^ 

85 

c&t'er pil'lar 

86 
fur'ther 

87 

d5l low^d' 
differ ^nt 

&wij) 
man'ag^ 

88 

per's6n 

charm'ing 

h^p'^i ngsH^ 

up'ward 

swooped 

pinch)^ 

89 

sun'beijin 

90 

6r' 1 gin 

fliit'iigr^ 

bril'liant 

(ydnt) 
lo^th 
m^rodj- 

91 
dart'ing 
car'di nd^l 
ma'pl>^ 

92 

F5r tu'ni 6 
pow'er 



92 
vie'td rf 

no'bl^ 

93 

our sSlvl^g' 
5f!fer 
c6n s6nt' 

94 

sfir prig^d' 
site 9eed' 
shab'\^3^ 

95 

grati^'ful 
wand 

97 
sta'bli^ 

98 

b&n'd&g^ 

thou'gd^nd 

mfirks'mdfn 

99 

blus'tgr 
g6r'md(nd 
loliv^g 
tip'ijler 

JOl 

drag'6h 
re pa^' 



102 

104 

de m&nd' 
dh sfird' 
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105 

ser'vtot 

96narg 

so'ber 

106 

ru'infed 
mVm^nt 
snor'ing 
Sn'ger 

107 

has'^n^ 

108 
stout'- 

nerv^g 
cham'ber 
cough (efif ) 
bit'^r ^t 
De ^Sm'ber 

109 
b^ar'ti 1;^ 
de splg'^g 
h^rth 
chim'n)^j^ 
shiv'er ing 
rSck'ing 
r6g'i m^nts 
mdfn ^uVer 

110 
voy'ig^ 
Sind'bad 
por'ter 

111 
ciis't6m 
siifjer^d 
mer'chdJnt 
d6^th 
grav>^ 



112 

hi^iif^t 
2s pir^g' 
p8|rl 
bo^rd 

m 

iJif'ld^nd 

cSp'tiiin 

113 

Sn'eliOr 

pLanks 

busied(biz'id) 

sport'ing 

p&s'i^Sn gSrg 

m6n'stri^i?s 

d)^ prol|,ch' 

114 

pad'^li^g 

cramp^ 

numb 

tra^'^g 

nib'^ing 

115 

swolV^n 
ex plorV 
staf? 
dis'tdJn^^ 
mdn'sterg 

116 ' 

d6st 
hast 

tbln^ 

118 

lamp'll^l^t^er 

Lee'ri)^ 

lan'tern 



117 



118 



■S-l.tV. 



p5st ing 

Md via 

119 

Pan do'r^ 

spi^ 
se'crSt 

120 

pr6 v?Jk'ing 

121 
hdr'lrOr 

122 

ser'p<$nts 

carvM 
Mer'cti ry- 

dou\^t 

prdb'd^ bly 

nei'ther 

123 

women 

(wim'6n) 

spo^k^n 
lpi6t 

124 

inch'^g 

125 
cl6v'6r 

127 

swSpt 

thun'dSr 

sw^rm 



128 

sereii|.in 

briishi^d 

triist 

130 

dif Jfgr ^n9^ 
c6m'f5rt 

131 
glim'h^er 

132 

San't^ Clai^g 

bu-gli^g 

flak^ 

whirl 

flnd'i^th 

host 
bl&st 

133 

std^k'ingg 
glld^ 

noig^^'l^s \f 
go'od'i^g 
e^t'^th 
criimli^g 
ChrisVm<l8 
do'^th 
mis(h)'i|ion 
(tin) 

134 

Th6r 
Lo'ki 
p^'d^nt 
k6t'V^ 

135 

dawn 
h&mh|er 



135 

c<5m pan'ions 
(yfing) 
e^t'ward 

136 

mid'ni^l^t 
ek^rth'quak^ 
saf^'ty 
far'thgst 



137 

groi^n'ing 

ih^ mens^' 

sim'ply 

Skrj^m'ir 

gl6v)^ 

m&n'ijer 

138 

for^^ 
139 

boi^st'ing 

140 

Sn'trdfn^^ 

bolt'M 

b^nch'^s 

8c6m'ft^l 

tlr^'s6m>^ 

mis tak^' 

y^uth 

ma^'M 

seem'^t 

141 

proof 
thoii^^l^ 
be^it^^n 
matchii^d 

142 

wilt 



143 

draught 

(draft) 
pu'n^ 

144 
sp&r^ 
w^u\dst 
drain 
loVer^d 

145 

pro pog)^' 

146 

niirs^ 
tooth'l^s^ 
t%K)$n^d 
strug'jjr]^ 

147 

dSny' 
gr^ev^g 
mis hap' 
hiin'ger 

148 

in clogV 
h6i|v'^n 

149 

pr6 tSct' 
de stroy' 
thgrVfor^- 

150 
win'do^- 

blad^ 
lad'^n 

151 

Ga'liph(lif) 
Baghdad 



151 

cdn t6nt' 

king'd6m 

p^d'iiller 

152 

pis't6lg 
pow'der 
i^rrlt'ing 
Se'lim 



\ 



153 ' 

Lat'in 

mti ta'bSr 

re main' 

de iTifl^t'M 

sw^r 

bar 'gain (g<5n) 

154 
slip'^rg 

155 

bdd'i^g 
grand'er 
mad'd^m 
LSng'shanks 

156 

liz'ard 
g\i(5sts 
prac'ti^^ 
adSl'M 

gaspW 

Pit'y 
driv'^n 

157 

rul'er 
bSr'Vi^g 
xnA g^i'cian 

(shi2n) 
ho'ly 
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158 

for^ told' 

159 
brld)^ 

f 6r g6t')^n 
ma^d'^n 

162 

ra^n'-harp 
win'do^-pan^ 
p6 llt^'iy 
8d lui)^' 
part'nerg 
re trei|,t' 
qu&d TllW 

163 

lgl^'I(*nd 

wa'§6g 
pltch)^ 

164 

us^'ful 
shfirp'^n 
riis'ty 
s6rd6m 

165 

Frfdair 



166 



witch 



168 



fdl'ly 



169 



wlt'n6sl| ^s 



169 

sH)^ pogV 

170 

boy'hdbd 

Sieg'fr^ed 

NSth'er Id^ndg 

pow'er ful 

Sieg'miXnd 

he'ro 

(xer'md^n 

sla^'ing 

cdm'bftt 

lin'd^n 

171 

fiif^t 

prMsM 

w^und 

w6ijp'6n 

falsi^ 

172 

rfd'H^n 
Ni'be lungs 
dw§rfs 
^ riv^d' 
di vis'(vizh) 

i6n 
cfirs)^ 
ol'd^n 

173 

ftr'gu^d 

di vIdV 

tMnk'ful 

s^ord 

thrd^t')$n 

grftsp'ing 

d% UL^k)^' 

174 

fa^th'ful 



174 

Sd mlrl^' 
wOr'tliy' 
bin'ding 
o^tbg 

175 

bg.ld'-h6>|d'6d 

triH 

rS-p'ttir)^ 

si)6d 

mu'gi cdl 

quiv'er 

p^er^W 

176 

gl&d'n^ 

177 

mar'i 6 nStl^^' 
It'd If 
shiny 
pflr'plish 

178 

cuij(b)'\K5i|.rd 
shav'ingg 
pdp'i^ing 
t6ng^>^ 

180 

GSij p^t'ljo 

f&V5r 

prdmpt 

182 

limpi^d 
std'ir'cas^ 
chfi^r 

Pinoc'(not)_ 
chi o 
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183 

g9.z)$ 
stSkjd'i If 

184 

sm6th'er^ 
re sp6ct' 

185 
be hav)^' 

186 
^s cap^' 

187 

prlg'^s^n 
* 189 

'ne^th 
190 

wid'o^ 
N6r'waif 

191 

bri'er 
f dr ^v'^n 

193 

cdp'^r 

dip'Wng 
gilt . 
serap^d 

194 

t6i|,r'ing 

a^^d 

merVly' 

StftH 

suits 
ar'mSr 

195 
strip 



195 

pifimp 
oint'm^nt 

196 

rip'id 

197 

spill 
vftst 
drSnk 

198 

bri'dl^ 
^6teh'M 

199 

sn^l^h^d 

200 

jaU'Sr 
firVnd 

flik^t 

201 

pit'i ful 
han)^'ker 

chi^f 

202 

w6d')ling 

203 

yfis'ter di^ 
throng 

204 ' 

nl^l^t'in gal)$ 
gloVwSrm^ 
s?is pSnd'M 
e'v^^n tid>$^ 
ap'^ tll^ 

205 

d w&rV 



205 

Intent' 
lut r&ng\i)^' 
sr$ qu^t 
quOth 
ndn'str^l sif' 
Abhdr' 
diving' 

s&ster 
6 ra'tion 
llp^rOba'tion 

(shtin) 

206 

OVsin(shen) 

WldJnd 

Finn 

Niam(nyam) 

lyrin 

207 

priests 
salints 

209 

s3|Tch 
210 

shamVfnl 

fifing 

girth 

211 

witti'er^d 
^rink'W^d 
fee'bl)^ 

212 

DWpl^ 



212 

ttck'ing 
cr&ck'l^ 

213 

na'k^ 

wln'do^-slll 

kit'ijk^n 

sprick'ling 

gfist 

214 

l&m\^ 

pus'l^^ 

rdmp'Ing 

215 

ryd^ 
flfifify 

216 

dar'k^ni^d 
mis'trfis^ 
l&sh)^ 
rVvd\ 

217 

md)s(k^ 
dlri^'f ul \f 

218 

sSfl^^n^d 

219 
Md^ 

al'pha(fet)b6t 
re pe^t'M 
po'6m 
rS po§^' 
do^ 

220 

splgn'did 



221 

Critch'It 
8ix'p^ 
BS lin'det 

p6 ta^to^g 
shirt 
c6l'lar 
l^dn'Or 

222 

bub'ying 

s§^9Vp^ 
Mflr'thel 

sh§^l 
bdnVt 

223 

dS.m^ 
crfiVjh 
sH)^ p5rt'M 
cl5g'6t 

224 

pud'Jsling 

th6\;|^Kful 

crip'pl^ 

b^g'^rg 

m!x^d 

sim'iqer 

225 

bfis'^l^ 

rfir'^st 

gra'vj^ 

hisVing 

m&sh^d 

sweet'i^ni^d 

plat^ 

cr^mh^M 
gra^^ 
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225 

br^th'18^ 

226 

st5'l^n 

hdlly 

mir'Vi^^)^ 

227 

ch^Vi^uts 

61'boiir 
tum'blerg 

spfit'l^eri^ 
228 

scour 

rim'pl^ 

rook 

229 

hS^th er 
r$ nown' 

230 

Mv soV^f If 
fir teen' 
df'!p9^ 

231 

cush'i6n 
ftrch^ 

232 

dis put'6d 
st&t^u)$ 
str&n'gli^ 
pr§ vail' 

233 

sklg 

234 
crouch)^ 



234 

bfil'd^n^^ 
swish'ing 
crfinch'ing 
searf 

235 

w§m'ing 
dis^df);^ ix)int' 
M 
236 

pls't6n 
6? act'ly' 
p&r'd^ 161 
t&n'gl^d 
sw^t 
d)^ pelir' 
6fif3rt 
c^n f u'si6n 

(srzh) 
flailg 

238 

strewed 

(strud) 
sprout'M 
d6r'mous>^ 
dan'gling 
gl5'ry 

239 

dmiA' 
scoopii^d 
la'dl^ 
pftrch'M 

240 

I)er f 6nn' 

241 
6 Ific'trlc 



241 
prS v6nt' 

c6in'f5rUbl>$ 

r6st'16si» 

po\s|r'ing 

242 

6x 9lt'6d 
€^n trol' 

243 

r$ stor^' 

train'er 

hdblk?!^ 

rub'\^r 

squei|.ling 

fu'ri ^us 

244 

di rSc'tions 
c<!^in pleti^'fy 

245 

el's vat'^d 
shrieks 
triim'p^t ing 

. 246 

drgJ^d'M 

llkl^t'ning 

crash'^g 

c5b'w6b§ 
trftm'pl^d 
cra'zj^ 
ner'v^s 

247 
peVn&ts 



248 

na'tiv)^ 

cftp'^tlr^d 

pos'ifi hlf 

siir^ 

vig'i tOrg 

tfist'M 

^x'trd 

250 

edl |6cts' 
c^n duc'tSr 
mis tak)^' 

251 

te^'^g 
cliiin'gj^ 

252 

Sedg'wick 

Ha'z^l 

G6r'd6n 

253 

ga'bl^g 

e>|.v)^g 
h6n%f 

Ijft^n'-ino^ §r 
I tai'ian (y(«n) 
l&th 
pl&s'ter 

254 

pdl'l^n 
cliis'ter 

255 

(^ug'in 
spir'its 



256 

258 

bee'-veU' 

259 

c^sjur'I Srg 
d larm' 

260 

sttim'blJ^d 
nail'-kgg' 
m5 l&s Vg 

261 

ndrs'Sr f 

262 

mSlis'tir)^ 

(s-zh) 

ngt'lpng 
f or>^ told' 

263 

hand'fulg 
clo'ver 

264 

cl^rf s' d lis 
douVful 
ra'di dnt 

265 

Tu^s'da^ 

t^'pol^ 

s^nt 

Bar'bj^ 

266 
iSi^tii'Sr 

267 

Brook)^ 
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268 

plow^ 
p&s'l^llr)$ 

269 

hgliv'i If 

272 

sp&t']^r^d 

mdp'ijing 

pl&sh'ing 

piid'Sll^ 

si'l^nc^ 

ddc'tClr 

273 

grop'ing 
lit'Her 

274 

Tl^dm'^s 
stud'y 

275 

trou'gerg 
so'fft 

278 

poig)^ 
mo'tion lesH^ 
f i O'z^n 
s&nc'tu & ry 
child'ish 

279 

Ke'ter 
If ri cd 
Bo^r 
mis'(h)]^i6n 

i'riJ^g 
u'ni f6ring 
cdh^ mtod' 

280 
bump'kin 



280 

f SVip* teen' 

En'(in)gl](sh 

r&s^cdl 

281 

PrS to'rl d 
Ja'(yft) gSr 
free'ddm 

283 

Tr6k 
Msh^d 

285 

rJ^ugh'M 

, (gh-f) 
thick'^ 

286 

nim'bl^ n^e^ 

sl&nt'ing 

shl^ 

287 

vl'6 l<5t 

Ifirch 

reljn'deer 

288 

fling'ing 
re goundg' 

289 

cdh^ mo'tion 
root'l<5ts 
slsfil'Jtt 
mil'lions 

CT&CU8 

nar 9is'i^^te 
hfd 9inth 

290 

im pFig'^s^ni^ 



290 

fdsh'ioned 

iitnd) 

cheer'i \f 

291 
BSr Mr'dS 

292 

shgrtSr 

294 

anxious 

(&nk'sbt:te) 



295 

dfe^Unt 

cftn'dl^ 

tim'Id 

296 

cosy 
Imitlpng 

300 

sdLb^V^rd 

ftc'tion 

b6d'st%l 

gr&nd'^ 

buH^t 



301 
C6n'c6rd 

pd rad^' 

302 

sfir'15^ 
h^ loo' 
Bo/dJlg 
ri cruets 

303 

hdl'I dair 
dismisll^d 
dbi^6n 
Y&n'keS 

Doo'dl^ 



303 • 

306 

307 
spit'^ng: 

y6VM 

m&d'oll^nVl 

308 

hok|.rsi( 

309 

dul'^I mSr 



309 

grftpVful 13^ 
erfin 

310 

blSr^ 
crim g)[^n 

311 

!n crei|s)i^' 
jus'ti^^ 
r^v'Sr tot 

\ofdl 

312 
fSr^wfiU' 
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